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ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 
FINE ARTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue total want of knowledge of the qualities 
which constitute Fine Art is remarkable, con- 
sidering what has been done to improve the tz*t2 
of the higher classes in this country. Upon no 
subject of general interest is so much nonsense 
spoken or written; nor is there the least hesita- 
tion in giving an opinion decidedly upon the 
matter, be it ever so intricate. The superficial 
instruction communicated to all classes upon 
painting, subjects the writer, or declaimer, to 
little chance of detection. In inquiring into a 
question of this magnitude, it will be necessary to 
take a retrospective view ; and, perhaps, we can- 
not do better than commence with state of 
the art in 1769, as’in that year the first discourse 
upon painting was delivered in the Royal Academy, 
wherein Sir Joshua Reynolds says—*“ There are, 
at this time, a greater number of excellent artists 
than were ever known before, at one period, in this 
nation. There is a general desire among our 
nobility to be distinguished as lovers and judges 
of the arts; there is a greater superfluity of 
wealth among the people to reward the professors ; 
and, above all, we are patronised by a monarch, 
who, knowing the value of science and of elegance, 
thinks every art worthy of his notice that tends 
to soften and humanize the mind.” After so 
handsome an eulogium upon all parties, some- 
thing very beneficial to art and to the country 
was to be expected ; yet how little will it bear the 
scrutiny ofinvestigation. Have those founders of 
the Academy, by all their labours and instruction, 
ever produced an artist equal to themselves ?— 
have we a portrait painter equal to Reynolds ?— 
have we a fancy painter equal to Hogarth ?—or 
a landscape painter equal to Wilson? Assuredly 
not ; like mirrors when they fall they have produced 
a greater number, but their magnitude is gone. 
Nor was the taste of the nobility, nor the patron- 
age of the people, a whit better than it is in our 
own time; Hogarth had to sell his pictures by 
raffle, and Wilson was obliged to retire into Wales 
from its affording a cheaper living ; so much for 
the discernment and patronage of the period. 
was but the other day the committee of the 
British Institution purchased a picture of Gains- 
borough's for eleven hundred guineas, and pre- 
sented it to the National Gallery as an example 
of excellence, and yet this very picture hung for 
years in the artist’s painting room without a pur- 
chaser, though the price was only fifty pounds. 
But while we censure the ignorance of former 
times, we cannot praise the taste or knowledge 
“of our own generation.” Let us take the case 
of Sir David Wilkie as an example,—an artist 
who has founded a school of art unknown before in 
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this or in any other country, a combination of the 
invention of Hogarth with the pictorial excellen- 
cies of Ostade and Teniers; yet this artist’s works, 
on his coming to London in 1804, were exposed 
in a shop window, at Charing Cross, for a few 
pounds, and a work for which he could only re- 
ceive fifteen guineas was sold the other day for 
eight hundred. Do transactions such as these 
show the taste or discernment of the public ? Lord 
Mansfield thought thirty pounds a large sum for 
the ‘ Village Politicians, and Sir George Beau- 
mont, as a kind act of patronage, gave him a com- 
mission to paint the picture of the ‘ Blind Fiddler,’ 
and paid him fifty guineas for what would now 
bring a thousand at a public sale. It seems, there- 
fore, a fair inference that a discerning public, or 
a patronising nobility, are only shown when an 
artist's reputation es it safe to encourage him ; 
then also come out the laudations of the public 
press with their astute display of critical lore. 
The besetting sin of this country is politics—a 
subject which excludes every other, in a great de- 
gree, from consideration and acquirement; from 
the cradle to the coffin, the whole energies of 





| life are employed in the struggle between the | 


| aristocracy and democracy for an extension of 
| power, to the total exclusion of those refinements 
which tend to humanize the mind, and embellish 
society. How often have we heard the amiable 
and eloquent President of the Royal Academy 
draw the attention of the public to the “ still small 
voice” of painting, unheeded amidst the bustle of 
political warfare. ‘The annual exhibition of the 
Royal Academy could effect little during a period 
when the whole of Europe was engaged in deadly 
strife, and, to quote Shakspeare, “the mailed 
| Mars was sitting on his altar up to the ears in 

blood.” But even then our manufactures, which 
| enabled us to come out of this combined conflict 
| as conquerors, received from its influence a supe- 
| riority of design ; for, as it is observed by Reynolds, 

“ An institution founded upon principles merely 

mercantile, can never effect its own narrow pur- 

poses; but if the higher arts of design flourish, 
| these inferior ends will be answered, of course.” 
| One disadvantage which operated against the art- 
| ists of that period, and still shuts out the exer- 
tions of the present professors to a great extent, 
is the importation of pictures by the old masters. 
During the revolution of France, when property 
was rendered insecure by the inroads of law- 
less depredation, many works of art were clan- 
destinely exported from Italy, Holland, and Spain 
to agents in this country, which, in a short time, 
created a class of dealers whose interest it was to 
decry everything English, and enhance, by every 
means of deception, the importations of foreign 
art; of course, it was the interest of these dealers 
to throw every obstacle in the way of artists being 
consulted; and though the annual dinners of the 














Academy brought them in contact with the 
patrons and purchasers of pictures, yet fashion, 
and the weight of names, rendered famous 
time, overpowered every chance of ye ti 
tion. What operated to damp the career of 
modern art still tends to “oy be admission 
of newly-painted pictures, the dealers pronoun- 
cing the impossibility of fresh-coloured works 
amalgamating with the dark masters, without 
manifest injury to both. In portraiture this, ina 
great measure, was rendered nugatory; but, 

a long period, the portraits of the 

painted in the dresses of the time of Van 

and Titian, which kept them in some sort 

mony with the surrounding works of art, 
them a consequence and an appes ; 
sic value, which otherwise they had no - 
sion to. Every. means was used to 

the nobility and patrons of art the ignorance and 
eccentricity of the generality of artists; nor was 
the literature of the day averse, any more than at 
present, to fix such stigma upon them; hence, 
from their being kept in the background, a Beo- 
tian darkness overspread the country from the 
prince to the peasant. It is, however, to be 
hoped that this state of things is gradually giving 
way to the movement from below, and the upper 
classes of society are becoming more enlightened 
upon subjects generally, so as to enable them to 
keep their station. While the provincial towns 
are striving with each other in establishing 
schools of design, we see no reason to despair, even 
in our day, of seeing professors of painting esta- 
blished in both Universities : it seems derogatory 
to common sense, that a science which opens up 
so large a field of gratification both at home and 
abroad, should be allowed to lie dormant. Until 
something of the kind is acted upon, it is in vain 
to expect that the higher branches of art will 


| either be appreciated or encouraged; neither 


can the public taste be properly directed to any 
useful or ornamental termination. What, for 
example, can be more ridiculous than the result 
of the deliberations of the committee collected to 
decide upon the Nelson Testimonial? In the 
first place, the very appointing of such persons 
precluded every artist of spirit from competing 
or submitting his works to such a tribunal ; yet 
the public press joined in reprobating the talent 
of the country for standing aloof. Did it never 
strike any of those noblemen or gentlemen that 
they were accepting a trust for which they were 
totally incompetent ? Had they not the modesty to 
say, ‘* We have been brought up in the army and 
navy, and can know nothing of the subject of 
sculpture or architecture.” Was his Grace of 
Rutland chosen for having been instrumental in 
raising the statue of George III in Pallmall East, 
or from his having fixed his protegée in the sad- 
dle of the Welljngton statue? Would Sir George 
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Morray, or Lord Hill, have submitted their plans 
for a campaign to a committee of artists? W ould 
Sir Peter Laurie have consented that his con- 
signments to India, of saddles and bridles, should 
have been inspected by sculptors or architects, 
or men connected with the fine arts? We think 
not. Then why treat artists so eontemptuously ? 
It was modestly said by the chairman, that when 
they had decided, further subscriptions would 
sour in:—wethink the public are disposed to take 
tter care of their money than to throw away 
any more upon so inappropriate a trophy for the 
“ blero of the wooden walls of old England.” 
Should, however, a sufficient sum be collected, 
we trust their names will be engraved upon the 
column, after the manner of the churchwardens, 
to show posterity to whom they are indebted for 
so original athought ; but, seriously, it is grievous 
to reflect upon the way in which everything con- 
nected with art is treated in this country. It is 
very modest in Sir Martin Archer Shee to talk of 
painting making her demands upon the public at- 
tention by means of “a still, small voice ;” but he 
knows, as well as most men, that a different enun- 
ciation is necessary to attract the attention of even 
those who are disposed to listen. If ever anything 
is to be achieved in this country which will enable 
us to rank in refinement with many of the petty 
states of the continent, artists must assume 
a more decided attitude, and the public press 
(the great flappers of Gulliver) must rouse the 
morbid apathy of inanition. The general cry is, 
that England has come out of the struggle like 
Sampson, shorn of his locks: but if the storm, 
which has passed over Europe, has left us in so 
blighted a situation, we must rest contented for a 
time, with that amount of praise which leads to 
privation. In referring to the taste of the people 
previous to the great war, which swallowed up 
every minor consideration in its vortex, we find 
but slight appreciation of those refinements in 
painting which mark the art as a science, Com- 
mon-place representation of everything adapted 
to the meanest capacity, spread over the country, 
from the penny coloured print of the * Farm- 
yard,’ and the green and red plaster of Paris parrot, 
to the designs for the opera of ‘ The Maid of the 
Mill,’ by Richards, and the refined prettinesses of 
Angelica Kauffman,whose draperies Fuseli used to 
designate with an absence of all gallantry, “as a 
bundle of rags” combined with which were the co- 
loured nudities of Cipriani and Bartolozzi, now tobe 
seen only in houses of a low description. Compared 
with these, our prints of the present day (from 
which in a great measure the taste of a people 
can be judged of) are less vicious in every sense 
of the word, notwithstanding the importations 
from Paris of modern French models; neverthe- 
less, a true relish for all that is good or valuable 
in art is totally absent, and works possessing 
the modest merit of truth stand little chance of 
being even looked at, much less of being patron- 
ized. Everything in the present day requires a 
certain forced expression to attract attention; 
the light and shade harsh and cutting, the co- 
louring full of the extremes of hot and cold, and 
the outline extravagant and absurd. In one de- 
partment we have a display of female beauty 
with eyes preposterously large, and mouths ridicu- 
lously small; in another walk of art, subjects filled 
with the most mawkish sentiment; our land- 
scapes bedecked with colours as if Nature was one 
universal flower-garden, and our portraits repre- 
sented as if they were nearer the eye of the spec- 
tator than the frame which contains them; and 
why is all this over-strained execution, but to gra- 
tify the bad taste and ignorant gaze of an unedu- 
eated public? Nor is this ignorance confined to 
the lower classes ; we find the patronage of the 
nobility, both in portraiture and in other works. 
often extended to painters unworthy of the name of 
artists. To have produced this combination of 
evils, many things have conspired, a few of which 
it isour duty to notice: in the first place, the 
lon war which followed upon the French Rev 
lution engrossed every enerzy eee 
, rgy, to the entire ex. 


clusion of art, so that the good seed sown by Rey- 
nolds and his contemporaries fell upon barren 
ground; and though we can still perceive the 
influence of their style stealing like a vein of pure 
metal through a mass of earthy matter, yet the 
excited state of society has engendered a cha- 
racter of art more in unison with its own feelings. 
The little attention paid to the instruction of youth 
in matters of ¢ sign, has prevented anything like 
taste taking root in the country, while the ignorant 
censure or injudicious praise bestowed upon works 
of art by the public press, has completely mixed 
up in one obscure jumble, artists good, bad, and 
indifferent : the people, therefore, naturally must 
remain stationary, for what is gained one year Is 
counteracted the next by a retrograde movement. 
And yet this is the people who talk largely, and 
abuse the petit character of their National Gal- 
lery: it certainly is of a petit character for a na- 
tion that has carried its victorious arms over half 
the globe, but in the very act of doing so it has 
plunged itseif into a debt of eight hundred mil- 
lions ; and the nobility, as if to keep pace with the 
country, are mortgaged up to their knees in 
parchment ; consequently, if the trustees of the 
Gallery come to Parliament for a few thousands, 
a hue and cry is raised about the state of the fi- 
nances; and if a purchase is made, the needy 
state of the seller, and the love of making a job of 
everything in this country, oblige the nation to pay 
for it three times its value. Well might Mr Wil- 
kins, the architect, say, in his evidence before the 
House of Commons, that it would be fifty years 
before it was filled; and at the rate the trustees 
are moving, we think him correct ; they expect 
from time to time bequests of pictures, and have 
received many, but for a great people to have an 
eleemosynary gallery is not very dignified. Well 
may artists complain that the government has 
never done anything for the profession. There is 
not a single situation connected with art that is 
filled by an artist ; there has not been a purchase 
by the government of a single modern work of 
art; nor have artists been consulted as to what 
would be of advantage, either to themselves as a 
body, or to the general taste of the country ; and 
when artists see the very reverse of all this abroad, 
and the respect paid to the fine arts, they have 
just cause of complaint ; and they not only suffer 
all this neglect, but are abused by the press, for 
not having established an English School of 
Painting, and for debauching the taste, in hu- 
mouring the meretricious eye of an ignorant pub- 
lic. These gentlemen seem to forget that artists 
must live as well as themeelves, and unless they 
go along with the current of public taste they must 
remain in a state of neglect and disappointment. 
In our next number we shall notice the remedies 
which have been instituted to remove this stigma 
from the country, and improve the knowledge of 
the people in everything relating to the fine arts, 
confining our remarks chiefly to the Royal Aca- 
demy, the National Gallery, and the British 
Museum. 


THE ITALIAN PICTURE, 
BY THE HON. MRS NORTON, 


It is the music of her native land,— 
The airs she used to love in happier days ; 
The lute is struck by some young gentle hand, 
To soothe her spirit with remembered lays. 


But ah! her heart is wandering from the notes, 
Her ear is filled with an imagined strain ; 

Vainly the softened music round her floats, 
The echo it awakes is all of pain! 


The echo it awakes is of a voice 
Which never more her weary heart shall cheer,— 





Fain would she banish it, but hath no choice, 





Its vanished sound still haunts her shrinking ear— 


Still haunts her with its tones of joy and love, 

Its memories of bitterness and wrong, ; 

Bidding her thoughts through various changes roy, 
Welcomes,—farewells,—and snatches of Wild song, 


Why bring her music? She had half forgot 
How left, how lonely, how opprest she was : 

Why, by these strains, recal her former lot, . 
The depth of all her suffering, and its cause? 


Know ye not what a spell there is in souna? 
Know ye not that the melody of words 

Is nothing to the power that wanders round, 
Giving vague language to harmonious chords? 


Know ye not how, afraid yet full of joy, 
The breathless heart lies listening in its home 
(Like a fair maiden who with welcome coy ; 
Hears the quick footsteps of the loved one come, 


Waiting the notes on whose impassioned wings 
Thought, soui, and sense are blindly borne avy, 

The sounds on which the spirit Heaven-ward 
Then trembling sinks to earth and dies away! 


Oh! keep ye silence! He hath sung to her, 
And from that hour,—(faint twilight, sweet mi 
dim, 
When the low breeze scarce made the brandg 
stir,—) 
Music hath been a memory of Him! 


Chords which the wandering fingers scarcely tou 
When they would seek for some forgotten sons, 

Stray notes which have no certain meaning,—such’ 
As careless hands unthinkingly prolong,— 


Come unto HER, fraught with a vivid dream 

Of love in all its wild and passionate strength 
Of sunsets glittering on the purple stream, 

Of shadows deepening into twilight length, 


Of gentle sounds, when the warm world lay hushed 
Beneath the soft breath of the evening air 
Of hopes and fears, and expectations crushed 
By one long certainty of dead despairt 


Bear to the sick man’s couch the fiery cup, 
Pledged by wild feasters in their careless hour, 
And bid his parched lips drink the poison up 
As though its foam held cool refreshing powens,= 


Lift some poor wounded wretch, whose writhing pit 
Finds soothing only in an utter rest, 

Forth in some rude made litter, to regain 
Strength for his limbs and vigour for his breat} 


But soothe ye not that proud forsaken beart 
With strains whose sweetness maddens a i 
fall; ; 
Untroubled let her feverish soul depart— 
Not long shall memory's power its might enthnll 


Not long ;~though balmy be the summer's brea! 
In the deep stillness of its golden light 

A shadowy spirit sits, whose name is Dsat#, 
And turns what was all beauty into blight; 


And she, before whose sad and dreaming eye 
Visions of by-gone days are sweeping 0, 

In her unfaded youth shall drooping die; 
Shut from the glow of that Italian sun. 


Then \et the organ’s solemn notes prolong 
Their glory round the silence of her grave, 

Then let the choral veices swell in song, 
And echo through the chancel and the nave; 


For then her heart shall ache not at the sound, 
Then the faint fever of her life shall cease, 

Silence, unbroken, calm, shall dwell around, 
And the long restless shall be laid at peat 


August 14, 1839. 
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PAINTINGS IN STATIONERS’ HALL, 
LUDGATE HILL. 
Wrrutn the walls of this edifice are some paintings 
of great merit, particularly one by West; itis a 
large gallery picture, and is probably one of the best 
he ever painted : in this we do not find the studied 
attitudes in which hecommonly grouped his figures, 
and the theatrical tone he threw over the whole is 
not to be lamented in this work, nor is there that 
gaudiness of colouring which goes so far beyond 
pature, and which was one of his greatest defects. 
The reason why it is not here to be found we think 
may be pointed out from the figures which form 
the composition. The subject is * Alfred dividing 
his Loaf with the Beggar,’ and is taken from the 
Saxon legend or chronicle of Robert of Cirencester. 
Driven by the Danes, he had taken refuge in the 
Isle of Athelney, where, with his family and a 
few adherents, he lay concealed, waiting for better 
times ; provisions were scarce, and famine was rife 
around, the harvests being everywhere destroyed. 
A tired and famished pilgrim begs a morsel of bread, 
Alfred calls his wife, Elswitha, she tells him there 
are but two loaves left, and points out the dis- 
tresses of his family, but the monarch, taking one 
from her, breaks it, saying, ‘‘ He who fed the 
five thousand in the wilderness, has power to make 
the remainder sufficient for usall.” The action of 
the king is finely shown, and the expression on his 
countenance in the act of speaking most benevo- 
lent; Elswitha is turning aside, as if not half 
satisfied, and blaming the unfortunate chance that 
brought the wanderer to their gate; the look of 
the pilgrim is eager, hunger seems to prevail over 
the immediate feeling of gratitude. There are four 
children in the picture, besides an infant in the arms 
of the female figure ; these are all the children of 
the artist, and the expression of their faces, and the 
jattitudes they are placed io, is perhaps any thing 
but what he would have wished or would have de- 
signed, had he painted the group from his own con- 
ceptions; they are paying no attention to the 
stranger present or to the provision, of which it 
may, under circumstances, be supposed they would 
greedily desire; but they look like what they most 
likely were, spirited children, whom the father 
could with difficulty persuade to remain a short time 
still, while he delineated their features on the can- 
vass. However this may be, the very want of stu- 
died arrangement gives to this picture an ease and 
nature which is wanting in many of the works of 
the great painter. The next on the right is a large 
painting, a portrait of John Boydell, Lord Mayor, 
painted by Grant, and presented to the company in 
1792. He is seated in the city chair. The pic- 
ture is well coloured and designed; it has been 
often engraved. In the stock-room is a painting 
of Bishop Hoadly ; it is a fine painting, and has 
n engraved in Pennant’s London. Among the 
other portraits, are those of Tyche Wing, son of 
Vincent Wing, a celebrated almanack maker; this 
18 a curious picture. A fine portrait of Andrew 
Strahan, dated 1816, and of William Strahan, 1797, 
of John Nicholl, 1604, and Thomas Cadell, 1798. 
There is also a large picture, presented to the com- 
pany by Alderman Boydell, of ‘Mary, Queen of 
Scots, escaping from Lochleven Castile ;’ it hangs 
at too great a height from the floor of the hall to 
be well described ; there are many figures in it, 
and it is well designed and coloured; this picture 
has been engraved, it is, we think, by Wheatley. 
The hall is lighted by six lofty windows, that at the 
north end is a beautiful arched one of painted 
glass, and of large dimensions; it is divided into 
Six Compartments; in the fourth is a beautiful 
winged figure, seated, with a fame issuing from its 
head, in the distance is a circular temple, illus- 
trative of Learning as an incitement to honour; 
in the fifth are coats of arms, and in the sixth is 
another female figure reading the Scriptures ; while 
the whole appears as if lighted u by a lamp over 
her head, it is meant to represent Religion. There 
are several other portraits and busts in the hall 
of this company, which the limits of this notice 
will notallow us at present to describe. 
P, H, Ricwarpson, 





PROPOSED EQUESTRIAN STATUE 
OF WELLINGTON, 


Ar the close of July a meeting of the general 
committee appointed to arrange this memorial 
was held, and it was then mentioned as a matter 
settled—but to our exceedingly great surprise— 
that the statue was to be placed on the arch at 
Hyde Park Corner. Surely the committee cannot 
be in earnest, or cannot ive given the subject 
sufficient consideration! We had thought that 
the monstrous effigy which was erected some 
months ago in this situation, to the infinite terror 
of young horses and neighbouring crows, had 
served fully to convince the committee of its 
unfitness, We know very well that this carica- 
ture (nailed together in the morning, and painted 
by Henning in the afternoon of the same day) 
was not to be taken as a representation of the 
proposed statue— Apollo forbid it should be so! 
Still it was quite sufficient to prove, even to the 
capacity which required so palpable an argument, 
that a triumphal arch complete in itself, and 
demanding admiration of itself, is not a proper 
pedestal for a commemorative figure. It is quite 
certain either that the statue must be so large 
and important as to render the arch secondary 
and insignificant, or that the statue will become 
a mere ornamental accessory, the special purpose 
of which will speedily be forgotten. 

Our excellent contemporary, the Literary 
Gazette, quotes, in approval of the proposed 
situation, a conversation which took place be- 
tween Mr D. Burton, the architect, and Mr 
Wyatt, the sculptor, long before the Wellington 
tribute was suggested; wherein Mr Burton held 
that the addition of a figure, or group of figures, 
was essential to the beauty and finish of his 
erection, No doubt he thought so—no doubt 
he thinks so still; but we will venture to say he 
cannot possibly desire that this figure should be 
so dominant as to degrade the arch to a mere 
pedestal, which certainly will be the case if a 
statue of Wellington, sufficiently large to retain 
its individuality, be placed thereon. 

As an example of the injurious effect which 
must unquestionably result, notice the mischief 
which is as to the marble arch at Buckingham 
Palace by the erection of a flag-staff upon it. 
This construction never had much importance ; 
the material is ill chosen for our climate, the 
attic story of the archway is badly proportioned, 
and the general effect of the whole not commen- 
surate with the enormous sum of money ex- 
pended upon it; now, however, even the little 
importance it did possess has vanished, and when 
the British flag waves from the staff, it sinks 
altogether into insignificance. 

Apart from considerations of this sort, too, we 
should object to the situation out of consideration 
for the noble Duke’s own feelings. Immediately 
before the ’hind windows of his residence stands 
the statue of Achilles, erected to Arthur Wel- 
lington and his brave companions in arms, by 
their countrywomen, to the occasional embarrass- 
ment of the Duke when visited by distinguished 
foreigners ; and now, in order that he may have no 
means of escape by turning to the windows next 
Piccadilly, and describing the neighbourhood on 
that side, they would there place a second statue 
to stare him and his guests out of countenance, 

There is no lack of fitting and convenient sites 
for the proposed well-earned testimonial—we 
could ourselves point out half a dozen, We will, 
however, content ourselves with mentioning one, 
in every way well adapted for it, and where it 
would at once tell its story to the passers by— 
we mean the centre of the Regent's circus, 
Piccadilly. It would there be visible in four 
leading thoroughfares, would be seen probably 
by every person in London once within a month, 
and would assist to render the neighbourhood a 
most ornamental portion of the British metro- 
polis. We trust we are not too late to prevent 
the perpetration of this atrocity. 

SrimuLaror. 
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WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


_ Tue Warertoo Herors.—Such is the title Mr 
Knight has given to a large painting upon which 
he is at present occupied, and which, judging of 
it In its progress, promises to be one of wwe most 
interesting im character, and excellent in finish, 
that our age has hitherto produced. The scene is 
in the drawing-room of his Grace the Duke of 
Wellingtoa, where the “‘ Heroes” are assembled 
previous to the commemorative dinner—which, on 
the 18th of June—the modern “ feast of Crispian,”’ 
reminds Englishmen, from. year to year, of the 
debt they owe the gallant soldiers who 

** Stand a tip-toe when that day is nam’d,”’ 
It is, indeed, ** aye remembered in the calendar ;” 
and British men will care little for the honour, 
glory, and freedom of their country when t 
cease to welcome it with pride, and couple it er 
aname more loved, esteemed, and venerated, than 
any other in the annals of our nation. Oa this 
day the Duke doth 
* Yearly on the vigil feast his friends ;” 

and among his guests there are many who ma 
“* strip their sleeve and show their scars,” and sti 
** remember with advantages ” 

“ The feats they did that day,” 

A fine subjerts therefore, for the artist is that 
which Mr Knight has chosen; and by few, if any, 
of our English painters could the scene be more 
worthily pictured. Mr Knight has the happ 
faculty of combining accuracy in portraits with 
historical incident and character, He has achieved 
a very high and—inasmuch as it is built on a solid 
foundation—enduring reputation; his admission 
into the Academy was a distinction be had ear- 
nestly laboured for and duly earned; the merit of 
his works has been universally acknowledged ; 
and we venture to affirm that his success in pre- 
serving a likeness—an agreeable likeness of the 
person in combination with the characteristics of 
the mind—will be as surely established as his skill 
in the creative and executive of hisart. We place 
much stress upon this point ; because the power to 
do so is absolutely essential to the production of a 
painting designed not only to commemorate a most 
interesting event, but to portray the features of men 
who are still—and long may they be—among us. 

In this picture ‘‘ the Duke” is receiving his 
guests in the drawing-room ;—the men 

“ Who fought with him upon Saint Crispian’s day.” 


In the centre stands his Grace, in the act of greet- 
ing Lord Hill; immediately behind is Sir Henry 
Hardinge ; to his left is the brave Sir Alexander 
Dickson ; and beside him are Sir Horatio Townsend 
and the Marquis of Anglesea ; near the door are the 
Prince of Orange, the Duke of Richmond and Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset ; and opposite to them is seated 
Sir Hussey Vivian. Various other actors in the glo- 
rious victory of 1815 are oe or sitting in the 
apartment ; the assemblage, in , includes nearly 
all, if not all, the leading officers who 
*¢ Outlived that day and came safe home.”’. 


The grouping is exceedingly well managed ; al- 
though the subject may not be relieved by the 
introduction of objects foreign to the occasion, the 
artist has so contrived that there is nothing forced 
or formal in the design; and prevents the back. 
ground from being monotonous, 

We can bear testimony to the accuracy of the like- 
nesses; the Duke is unfinished ; we believe he has 
not yet given the artist the final sitting; but many 
of the other generals have, Sir rey | Hardinge 
is recognized at a glance ; so is Lord Anglesea; so 


also is Sir Hussey Vivian; and there is no mis- 
taking the penser good-natured countenance of 
i 


the brave Sir Horace Townsend, or that of Sir 
Alexander Dickson. The picture is advancing 
rapidly. It is painted for the express purpose of 
being engraved ; we trust it will be upon a scale 
sufficiently large to preserve the accuracy of the 
portraits ; and that its merits will be such as to 
entitle it to the distinction of being wuly “a 
creat Nationa Work.” 


.- 
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THE NEW EXCHANGE. 

various sets of designs which have been sub- 
bi in competition for the proposed new building 
(above forty in number, as we are informed, each 
consisting of twelve drawings,) are now before the 
Committee for examination and selection. We trust 
it will not be long before they are thrown open to the 
inspection of the ublic, and that the Committee will 
delay their decision for a time, in order that all the 
designs may undergo a rigorous investigation both 
in a monumental and economic point of view,— 
that is, both as regards their character as works of 
Art, and their proper arrangement for the pur- 
poses of the intended building. Unless this be 
done,—unless they call in to their assistance men 
fitted by their education “at once to comprehend 
the vast and to attend to the minute,” it cannot be 
hoped that the decision will be either satisfactory 
to themselves or creditable in the eyes of others. 
Let them therefore act with the greatest prudence, 
and with perfect honesty of purpose; let every 
member of the Committee feel that al! the disgrace, 
which will attend an unwise or dishonest selection, 
will rest wholly on his own shoulders, and not, as 
is too commonly the case in committees, that the 
errors of the body attach to no individual person- 
ally ; let every member, we say, feel this, and act 
80 as to prevent, so far as in him lies, any impu- 
tation, either of haste, incompetency of the tribu- 
nal, or want of rectitude of intention, and they 
will give renewed confidence to English artists, 
and add a fresh impulse to English art, which will 
be felt far and wide, and can hardly fail to produce 
most admirable effects. The task of preparing de- 
signs for the New Exchange has been one of no 
ordinary difficulty to the architects who engaged 
in it, in part caused by the unequal shape and 
awkward position of the ground to be covered, the 
number of rooms required, and the vagueness of 
the directions given, which did not even show the 
purpose of these rooms, and therefore left the de- 
signers quite in the dark as to the mode of finish- 
ing which should be adopted. In addition to these 
disadvantages, the size of the scale on which the 
drawings were directed to be made has entailed an 
enormous expenditure of labour without any ade- 
quate advantage, indeed with rather a contrary 
effect, insomuch as the plans are now so large that 
the eye cannot possibly take in at once the whole 
arrangement, and see its general accordance and 
harmony ;—this will be readily understood when 
we say that the ground plan showing the surround- 
ing buildings, and required to accompany each set 
of designs, 1s nine feet in length. ‘This being the 
case, then the least that can be done in return by 
the Committee, (even apart from the higher consi- 
deration, that of the advance of Art,) is to give to 
every candidate an impartial and full examination, 
carelully to weigh the merits and demerits of the 
various designs in all their bearings, ander ade- 
quate direction, and then to adjudge the premiums 
accordingly. To this they are in justice entitled, 
and this we shall loudly demand for them, if need 
there be. We have seen a considerable number of 
the designs, but prefer to reserve any opinion upon 
them until the whole are placed fairly before us, 


when we shall enter at some length into an exami- 
nation of them. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
~ ARCHITECTS, 
ue closing meeting of the session (held on Mo 

the @2nd of July) was chosen asa fitting o, ae 
to present the testimouial intended for Mr Donaldson 
ou his retirement from the office of Honorary secre. 
tary. The President, Kari de Grey, took the chair 
and with the kinduess and ability which have dis- 
tinguished him throughout his connexion with the 
lustitnte, contrived té render the meeting one of 
the most pleasant that we have had the foud fortune 
to attend. His Lordship observed, that on no occa- 
tion had he felt more delighted in presiding over 
them than on the present occ asion, when they had met 
not to pay, for that was impossible, but to ackwow- 
ledge warmly, the debt of gratitude which they owed 
to Mr Donaldson for his unceasing exertions to pro- 
mote the prosperity of the Institute, — exes tious which 
had been made at the sacrifice ersonaily of much 
valuatie time and domestic eitingenens, To Mr 
Donaldson, whom he was proud to call bis friend, he 


enone 


d always looked for advice in matters counected 
vith the spanagement of the suciety, and had ever 
found bim most disinterested, generous, aud able. 
His Lordship continued, that he felt more grati ‘ 
than he could express, in placing io Mr Donaldson's 
hands so handsome a tribute of esteem from his pro- 
fessional brethren as was before him. Mr Donaldsen, 
in return, eloquently ex d his thanks to the sub- 
scribers, and commented justly on the proud position 
which the Institute had taken,—** it had royaity for 
a patron, one of the noblest and kindest in the 
land for a president, and all the chief architects of 
England for members.” ; 

Of the tribute itself (a superb silver candelabrum, 
worth about one hundred guineas), we will merely 
observe, that it was arranged by Mr Papworth and 
Mr Fowler, and was, as therefore might have been 
expected, a beautiful work of art. 

‘After a lecture from Mr Adams on sound, (the last 
of a series, which has placed before the members all 
that is known on the subject, and has served to show 
how little that add is,) the president adjourned the 
meeting until December next, and called upon the 
fellows then to come furward with accumulated facts 
of new interest for the consideration of the meeting. 
A careful retrospect of the past session shows that 
this appeal was quite necessary ; the council has not 
been supported by the members so effectively as 
ought to have been the case, but we trust sincerely 
this will net again be subject of complaint. Let every 
one come forward with his item of information, how- 
ever smali—a new case, a question in architectural 
jurisprudence, or the history even of a failure in 
construction, and a mass of knowledge will neces- 
sarily result, in the aggregate of the greatest value 
and importance. 


ART IN THE PROVINCES, 


Sr Georce’s Hatt, Liverroot.The ar- 
chitects who have forwarded designs for this 
building have been informed that of the seventy- 
five submitted to the committee, ten of the most 
approved have been placed aside for further con- 
sideration. The remainder are to be returned to 
parties applying for them. Applications may be 
made on the subject to either of the secretaries, 
Messrs. E. G. Deane and Thomas Harvey. We 
understand that the prize has fallen to the lot of 
Mr Elmes; but the reply to our application for 
information on the subject had not arrived in 
time for our present number. 

Liverroot New Assize Courts.—The council 
of the borough of Liverpool having determined 
on the erection of new Assize Courts for the 
southern division of the county of Lancaster, 
are ready to receive Designs for that Building, 
for the erection and completion of which it is 
proposed to appropriate a sum not exceeding 
50,0001 A premium of 300 guineas will be paid 
for the design which the council shall consider 
best adapted for the purpose, and 200 guineas 
for the second best. Printed particulars, con- 
taining a general statement of the accommoda- 
tion required, with a plan of the land and its ap- 
proaches, may be had on application at the sur- 
veyor’s office, Town-hall. The designs must be 
sent in on or before the Ist of January next, ad- 
dressed to the Mayor of Liverpool, and marked 
“ Designs for the Assize Courts.” 

_Ser-taveut Scvutprors.—There is now ex- 
hibiting in Bold street, Liverpool, a group of 
sculpture by a self-taught artist, of the name of 
John Currie, a native of Dumfries. It is very 
admirably executed in free-stone—the size of 
life—and represents “ Old Mortality” renewing 
the inscriptions on the grave-stones of the Cove. 
nanters, as described by Sir Walter Scott. By 
his side stands his aged pony. The venerable 
old man is leaning full-length, on the stone, look- 
ing up and resting from his labour. The artist 
has very skilfully given the character of wood 
and iron to the mallet and chisel. By the way 
the son of “ Old Mortality” Robert Paterson, 
is now living at the age of 70, and following the 
trade of a shoe-maker, at Balmacklannon “near 
( astle Douglas,—his father ha~ing pursued his 
favourite but unprofitable calling during ) 
of more than 30 years of his life. - 
now engaged on another group, repre i 
“Edie ( Jchiltree and wet coe vod itishe 
intention to exhibit them both in London. They 
are somewhat similar in style and character to 


a period 
Mr Currie is 





the Tam and Souter Johnny of Mr Thom, which 


and which are now at Ayr. 
present residing at New rk, 

whose “ Jolly Beggars” obtained 

brity is dead. Mr Cadell of 
square, possesses his seated figure 

Scott, from life. Forrest, another 
artist of Scotland, has now an 

on the Calton Hill. Mr Currie will 
rival the most successful of his countrymen, 


FOREIGN ART, 


Curese Art.—An artist named 
Canton, has executed on rice a series 
six pictures, designed to illustrate the evils¢ 
opium eating. They form a sort of counterpar, 
to the Rake’s Progress of Hogarth. The tg 
represents a young and wealthy 
rounded by all the elegant luxuries of life; ng 
him is an attendant, preparing for his use the fad 
drug. In the second, he is seated on ash 
smoking ; his companions are dancing-girls, m. 
sicians, and courtesans; among whom he § 
squandering the riches bequeathed to him by bi 
father: already he gives tokens of that enervaia 
character of mind and body which the useofty 
intoxicating matter never fails to produce, & 
the third, his countenance is described as hy. 
gard, and betokens misery; he is moping a 
wretched ; stretched on a couch with his pip 
lying by his side. His frame and intellect m 
| both prostrate. His wives enter, behold i 
| emptied money-chest, and stand with 

indignation and astonishment. _ In the fourth, ti 
| houses and land have all vanished; hes 
| stretched on a cold floor, upon a ragged mattres; 
disease has been added to poverty ; he is withot 
shoes, and breathes with difficulty. In the fifth 
he is described as scraping together a few pow 
| coins, with which he is about to hasten to ond 
the houses of vice, to buy the stuff which the sil 
| wealthy opium eater or smoker has rejected 
In the sixth of the series, he is deseribed as te 
confirmed sot, sitting on a broken chair; hisa 
serable wife and squalid child are beside him,» 
bouring to earn for him and for themselves tht 
means of prolonging a miserable existent 
These productions are valuable, as indicatioa 
that a pernicious and ruinous habit is becomigg 
unpopular in China. ‘ 
Tur Dacverrotype.—An annual a 
upon M 





6000 franes (2401. ), has been confi 
Daguerre ; and another of 4000 francs (160L)t 
M. Neipce, the son of the gentleman for whe 
the original invention of the new art was 

and has been acknowledged. In the Chambe 
of Deputies, previous to the members being called 
upon to vote the grant, a variety of prints pm 

| duced by the Daguerrotype were exhibited. 4 
the pictures shown in the chamber were int 
or ten inches in height, and six or sevel 2 
breadth. The Quotoidienne states that the valt 
of a copy of this size is fixed by M. Dagueme# 
three francs and a half; and he calculates thi 
the apparatus necessary to produce pictures d 
these dimensions would cost about four 
franes in the first instance, but has no doubt @ 
the perfection of the method of fabricatit 
would soon reduce this price in a sensible mi 
ner. The preparation upon which the light # 
by M. Daguerre’s process is spread on @ 
plate ; the prepared plate is exposed to as 

a light as possible, admitted by an aperture iat 
a dark chamber, through a prism (lentil) ds 
lenticular shape; the result will be that the 
dark portions of the picture, those parts 00 

no light falls, will remain white ; on the 0 
trary, such portions as are well lighted -_ 
come completely black on the preparation. 
i.termediate tints will be represented by colout 
more or less gay. On a piece of paper prepare 
in a similar manner, you may place an 
and expose the two to the light of 
placing the engraving above the paper 





sab, 
, Te 
the form 





a few years ago attracted so much attention— 





effect will be exactly the reverse of 
experiment. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tur Petition of the President and Members of 
the Royal Academy, presented by Sir Robert 
Harry Inglis, to the House of Commons, on the 
8th of July, must be regarded as an historical do- 
cument. We, therefore, although ill able to afford 
the necessary space, consider it desirable to print 
it without curtailment. We shall presently ac- 
company it with such remarks as peo to us ne- 
cessary ; premising that it is a full, explicit, and 
satisfactory answer to the several ‘ arguments,” if 
so we must term the various ‘‘ assertions” put forth 
from time to time against the Academy, either by 
persons utterly ignorant of its constitution and 
character, or wilfully blind to its merits, and eager 
to injure its “eputation and resources, to advance 
their own selfish purposes. The Royal Academy, 
however, has another class of opponents—those 
who imagine that all honorary distinctions are pre. 
judicial to general improvement ; and give the un- 
gracious and unpopular epithet of ‘* monopoly” 
to any Body in the enjoyment of privileges of which 
he great mass are not enabled to partake. Their 
iews are, of course, inimical to all chartered insti- 
utions and public societies, aided by grants from 
the crown—in fact, to all plans and projects upon 
which any advantage is bestowed by the govern- 
ment, or by any national branch emanating from 
it. To be consistent, and we have no doubt they 
are so, such men are the advocates of free trade in 
very department of the state, from the mint to the 
orn exchange. It is not, therefore, singular that 
the adversaries of the Academy, in ‘* the House” 
and out of ‘‘ the House ;"’"—the petitioners for its 
** reform altogether,” and the supporters of their 
petitions—should be generally those who are con- 
picuous as ‘‘ liberals” in politics; or that the 
riends and advocates of the Academy are, for the 
most part, political Conservatives. 

In this “‘ Journal” we shall have no occasion— 
and sure we are that we shall not seek for one—to 
meddle with party politics; we believe that when 
the public thinks and talks less about them, the 
Fine Arts will prosper; the remark we have 
made must be taken only as producing a collateral 
proof that the opponents of the Royal Academy 
are the objectors to all settled institutions. Mr 
Hume and Mr Ewart are, no doubt, as conscientious 
in desiring to throw open the doors of the Acade- 
my as they are to widen the gates of the House of 
Commons ; to abolish the distinction of R.A., es 
they are to swamp, or, to borrow Lord Brougham’s 
new phrase, ‘‘sluice’’ the peerage. ‘The attempt, 
if successful, would be a huge step towards the 
achievement of more important objects ;—the 
Royal Academy is a victim, the downfall of which 
would be far less meritorious than that of those 
‘ winsof learning,” Oxford and Cambridge, against 
the “ scandalous and injurious monopoly” of which 
the honourable members have been long and 
earnestly declaiming; to say nothing of ‘ Instita- 
tions” still more sacred in the estimation of many 
very weak and silly people, who continue to uphold 
them, notwithstanding the eluquence and arguments 
of the representatives of Kilkenny and Wigan. 

Ihe Petition of the Royal Academy deserves, 
and will receive, the attention of all who are at- 
tached to the Arts—either as sources of income or 
Enjoyment. It is, we helieve, the first instance 
in which the Body have put forward a Defence. 
Attacks innumerable have been made upon them ; 
they have preserved a dignified, if not a prudent, 
ilence; in the Press they have found but few advo- 

tes; and that which they have declined to do 
for themselves, others have not done for them. 

_ In the coutse we have taken—that of advoca- 
ng the Royal Academy—we have been guided 
by NO motives but those which originate in an 
arnest desire to promote the interests of Artists 
nd the cause of Art. We have no selfish 
bbject to answer in stepping forward as their 
Welender ; we are not eandidates for professional 
nours; and the only picture we shall ever 
Besiré to submit to them is the Minerva Head which 
Faces our title-page—a work of Art to which their 


‘* patronage” can do small service. While we 
assume to know as much about Art as Mr Hume, 
and to be as anxious for its welfare as Mr 
Ewart, we may claim to be quite as disinterested 
as either of these honourable gentlemen; and, we 
apprehend, put forth pretensions to as sound a 
judgment, as matured an experience, and as abun- 
dant opportunities of acquiring both. 

We have been, however, accused of defending the 
Academy for selfish purposes ; and the most exten- 
sively circulated of the London weekly newspapers 
has very unwarrantably attacked us thereupon. 
Our policy would, we think, lie the other way ; 
but we trust weare not likely to sacrifice justice to 
it. Long before it became our duty to provide a 
journal to represent Art and Artists, we pursued a 
similar course, endeavoured to ex the fallacy 
of the arguments for injuring the Royal Academy, 
and to defend it from the attacks to which it was 
most unfairly and undeservedly subjected. We 
may, perhaps, be permitted to state that the Editor 
of ‘Tue Art-Union’ was for many years Editor 
of ‘Tut New Montnty Macazine,’ where he 
frequently advocated the cause of the Royal Aca- 
demy as sincerely and as zealously as he has done 
in this publication—believing that by so doing he 
was upholding and benefiting the Arts and the 
Artists of Great Britain. 

Having said so much, by way of preface—and 
apologizing for that part of it which more imme- 
— concerns ourselves—we lay before our rea- 

ers the 


PETITION OF THE PRESIDENT, COUNCIL, AND 
ACADEMICIANS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


The humble petition of the President, Council, 
and Academicians of the Royal Academy. 

Your petitioners beg leave to approach your honour- 
able House with the profound respect and reverence 
which are due to so important a branch of the Imperial 
Legislature. : 

ctuated by those feelings, which it is alike their 
oe and their desire to cherish, your petitioners have 
with regret to acknowledge the receipt of an order of 
your honourable House requiring “a return of the 
amount of money received for admission, and of the 
number of persons who visited the Royal Academy of 
Arts in each of the years 1836, 1837, and 1838, distin- 
guishing the entrance money from the proceeds by the 
sale of catalogues; together with the amount paid in 
salaries and perquisites to each person employed in 
that establishment in each of those years; also the 
miscellaneous expenses under separate heads in each 
of those years; and the average ber of student 
who have attended the Life School, and that of the 
Antique, in each of those years.” 

Although the integrity and disinterestedness with 
which the affairs of the Royal Academy have been 
invariably ducted preclude all motive or desire for 
concealment, yet your B meee yr nse humbly conceive, 
that the position of the Royal A y with resp 
to its funds, and the sources from which they are de- 
rived, is such as should exempt its pecuniary arrange- 
ments from compulsory inspection, or the interference 
of an authority which might possibly by artful means 
be unduly obtained and vexatiously exercised ; and 
the employment of which, unless absolutely necessary 
for some great public object, could nut fail to be annoy- 
ing to the Academy. 1 

Under this impression, and as the existing guardians 
of an institution which they are avxious to transmit, 
unimpaired in bh and independ , to those who 
may succeed them in its direction, your petitioners 
feel imperatively called on to submit most respectfully 
to your hovourable House the following considerations, 
coufident that if the circumstances to which they refer 
had been previously brought under the notice of your 
honourable House, ot would have had sufficient in- 
fluence on your liberality to prevent the issue of the 
order in question. wk 

If, in the performance of this duty, your petitioners 
should be betrayed, either in matter or expression, 
into any irregularity inconsisteot with the forms 

roper to be observed in addressing your honourable 
Renee. they trust it may be regarded with that liberal 
indulgence which you have always manifested towards 
unintentional error and involuntary offence. 

The plan of the Royal Academy was conceived and 
matured by artists, not more for their own advantage 
than to promote the interests and bhooour of their 
country. It was submitted by Sir William Chambers, 
and other eminent artists his contemporaries. to the 
judgment of George the Third ; that Monarch, to whose 
zealous patronage of the arts justice has never yet 
heen rendered, immediately perceived the importance 
of the object they had in view, and at once coustituted 
the society they proposed to form a Royal Institution, 
under his own immediate ection. He assigned to 
it apartments io bis own ce, was gracious! pleared 
to allow to its president and principal officers the 




















privilege of direct access to the royal presence on all 





matters relating to its interests, and, for the first seven 
years of its existence, generously supplied its deficient 
means to the extent of five thousand nds from his 
et purse. The growing attraction, ver, of their 

rs in the exhibition, soon enabled the Members of 
the Royal Academy to relieve their Royal benefactor 
from this burthen, and to sustain the establishment by 
their own ex le 

When the hereditary property of the Crown was, 
by a new t, transferred to the nation, the 
Hoa es with a os ye Mew wey for the interest of 

Academy, Ms prep J ted that an appropriate 
residence show be provided for it in the newly- 
erected building of Somerset House. Apartments were 
accordingly so ap) riated there and formally sur- 
rendered to the y, whose members retained 
undisturbed and undisputed possession of them for 
nearly sixty gp Circumstances, however, hav 
occurred which afforded a favourable o unity 
— amore convenient habitation for the arts, 

y the transfer of the establishment to Trafalgar square, 
an arra t for that pur;ose was agreed to, under 
the sanction of the late Ki William LV, and with the 
liberal assistance of Earl Grey,then Prime Minister. In 
c of this arrang t, your petitioners were 
induced to relinquish the apartments in Somerset 
House, to which long occupancy and long service had 
given them a moral, if not a legal right,in exchange 
for those which furm the present abode of the may 
Academy. It is proper to observe here to your 
nourable House, that this exchange, though anxiously 
desired for the advantage of the arts, was not carried 
into effect by the Academy, without the fullest and 
most unequivocal assurances that they were to be 

laced in the new building precisely on the same 

ooting as in the old, and that their liabilities, local or 
personal, were not to be in any respect altered or 
affected by the change. 

If your petitioners had conceived that by their re- 
moval they should incur any new obligation—if they 
had supposed that they should be rendered bh 
to any new authority, or subjected to any other re- 
—* save that which they owed to their 

overeign, from whose gracious hand the president of 
the Academy received the keys of the building they 
now oscupy, they could not have hesitated a moment 
to decline any advantage or accommodation that was 
to be purchased at such a price. 

But whatever may be their pretensions, legal, moral, 
or equitable, to the undisturbed occupancy of their 
present habitation, your petitioners readily admit that 
to which it ls applied. “if your petitionerl cannot held 
to which it is a fs cannot 
it by this tenabe, they desire noc ‘to advance any other 
claim. How far the Royal Academy has fulfilled the 
covenants implied under a lease of this kind, they now 
oe, submit to the decision of your honourable 

ouse. 

The Members of the Royal Academy have zealously 
supported, for two thirds of a century, the only regular, 
effective, or national School of Art in this kingdom, 
comprising separate accommodations for the study of 
the antique, the living model, and the works of the old 
masters in the School of Painting; all under the 
superintendence of the ablest professors. 

bey have iostituted professorships for gratuitous 
lectures in painting, sculpture, architecture, perspec- 
tive, and anatomy. 

They have established an | exhibition, to 
which all artists, without distinction, are allowed to 
send their works. 

They have instituted prizes in the different schools 
to stimulate the industry and excite the emulation of 
the students, 

They have accumulated a valuable collection of casts, 
prints, and books, and provided every material and 
means of study necessary or expedient for the cultiva- 
tion of the pursuits of taste, 

They have gratuitously educated, according to the 
best principles of the art, nearly two thousand students, 
the most promising of whom have been enabled to 
pursue their studies in the schools of Italy at the 
expense of the Royal Academy, and the least success- 
ful of whom have been instructed in those acquire. 
ments which might qualify them to become useful 
agents of manufacturing and mechanical impro t 

Your petitioners might enlarge much farther on this 
topic, and trace the useful agency of the Academy 
throu all its a ntvcaoard _ we & would 
humbly represent to your honour ouse, that t 
have already stated such public services as shy 4 
reasonably considered of some account in sustaining 
the character ofa people for civilization and refinement. 

Your petitioners would respectfully observe, that 

blic services of this nature have been deemed so 
foportant in the estimation of all other enlightened 
communities, as to have been anxiously provided for at 
the expense of the state. 

These services have been rendered to their country 
by the Members of the Royal Academy, atthe sacrifice 
of nearly three bundred thousand nds, derived 
from the joint labours of artists, and disinterestedly 
devoted by them to the promotion of national objects, 
while they were themse'ves uncheered by national 
encouragement, or any stimulating hope of national 


reward. 
In thas sustaining the interests of the fine arts, and 
ding, at their own expense, for the greater part 
a century, an institution which ¢ had just 
grounds to expect would have been ntained tor 
them rather than by them, your petitioners humbly 
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conceive that British artists have established os 
claim to public consideration, and that the pees a ha 
the Royal Academy presents a case unexamp , 
the history of the arts in avy other age or country. 

The reflection will not fail to occur here to your 
honourable House, that if the time and talents thus 
empioyed by the Members of the Academy in support 
of important national objects, had been devoted tu the 
promotion of their own personal and private ees, 
according to the practice of other societies of art estab- 
lished in the metropolis, they would bave produced no 
inconsiderable addition to the emoluments of the least 
lucrative, the least mercenary, and the least favoured 
profession to which ambition or industry can be di- 
rected in modern times. 

In the mede in which the large sums thus expended 
by the Academy has been appropriated to the different 
agents employed in its management, a congenial spirit 
of disinterestedness haa prevailed. The art, not the 
artist, has been considered The establishment has not 
been allowed to swallow up the means which were 
intended for the promotion of its object. The most 
ordinary duties of the institution could not be ade- 
quately executed for the remuneration attached to 
them, if zeal in the cause did not prompt thore exer- 
tions, which a caleulating self interest would certainly 
refuse, unless tempted by a more liberal reward. 

The office of President is without emolument—a post 
of honour, and, as such, a source of expense to the 
holder, both in time and means, which no ordinary 
professional income can sustain without serious lncon- 
venience. ok : 

The keeper and secretary, the principal officers on 
whom the working of the institution depends, avd who 
are obliged to devote almost their whole time to the 
duties of their different stations, could not, on their 
respective salaries, maintain the huwblest rank of re- 
spectable artists, without resorting to the aid of their 
professional exertions. : ; 

Even in the ministrations of humanity towards their 
distressed brethren, and the lesa fortunate members of 
their own body, the Academy, avxious not to cripple 
the means of promoting their primary object, the inte- 
rests of their art, have apportioned their benevolence 
with a sparing hand, and the unhappy victims of taste 
who ip their hour of need resort for assistance to those 
funds which they have contributed to create, find in 
their academic resources, not an asylum of repose after 
a Lfe of toil, not a security for comfort in declining age, 
but merely a refuge from actual destitution. 

The portion, however, of their means thus employed, 
scanty as is the provision which it affords, has been 
hallowed by its application. 

From a fund thus restricted, the necessities of many 
claimants have been relieved, whose talents entitled 
them to expect a more prosperous fortune. 

To the Royal Academy was Wilson indebted for 
support in his declining years; and the widows of 
Hogarth and Woollett have found succour from the 
same source, under diflicultics from which, if genius 
have any claim to public consideration or reward, the 
merits of these eminent men should have enabled them 
to secure such dear connexions 

What may be the just claims of a body of artists who 
have thus acted itis not, perhaps, for your petitioners to 
gay; but they trust your honourabie House will not 
consider that they have formed a very presumptuous 
estimate of the deserts of the Royal Academy when 
they assume that if they are not entitled to praise, they 
ae at least expect to escape reprobation. 

et has the Royal Academy been the object of inces- 
sant attacks, not only from those who may be supposed 
to be influenced by feelings of personal or professional 
disappointment, but also from qua:ters to which they 
might have reasonably looked for the exercise of a 
calm and dispassionate judgment on their proceedings. 
Even your honourable House has witnessed a severity 
of animadversion upon the character and conduct of 
the Royal Academy, which only the most unequivocal 
and well ascertained evidence of delinquency can be 
supp eed to excite or justify. 

Sut it was on the transfer of the Academy to its 
present abode that the hostility against it appears to 
assume @ systematic character. 

The most strenuous exertions had been used to ob- 
struct the projected removal of the Academy, and when 
the hope of effecting that object failed, the measure, 
which could not be prevented, wasitself converted into 
&@ new and more effectual engine of molestation, 

Although, as has been already stated to your ho- 
bourable House, the Royal Academy had for a period 
Of sixty years possessed a residence, erected, like that 
in which they are now placed,at the public expense, 
and although, during that long period, no guardian of 
the public interests had considered himself entitled to 
disturb their arrangements, or to investigate their 
affairs, yet were your petitioners now told in a tone of 
authority, that they must not hope to be longer in- 
dulged with similar forbesrance ; that, as they were 
allowed to occupy a portion of a public edifice the 
mu-t submit their concerns to public scrutiny and oom 
duct all their proceedings according t» the good plea. 
sure and under the surveillance of persons who would 
represent themselves to your honowrable House as 
Sesertors of the public rights, 

To —o t ee Seseatetons, mis-statements the 
Most gross a were indus irc 
to the institution and its — ereroe dees 

ie meetings resounded with angry declamations 
academic monopoly and corporate exclusion. 








If your petitioners had been defaulters, mentee 7} 
applying the public money to private purposes, ins he 
of spending their own for the public benefit, they 
could not have been followed by a louder bue and cry 
ofcondemnation. It was even proposed that the funds 
of the Academy should be seized and distributed in a 
general scramble among the other societies of art, and 
the doors of our exhibition rooms were to be forced 
open for the iscuows admission of the populace. 
r tet 

Committees were formed, petitions to the Sovereign 
and the Legislature presented, and various returns 
demanded from the Academy in the name of your 
honourable House pe 

On the first application of this kind, although some- 
what surprised at such a requisition, in the case of an 
institution which depends upon its own resources, and 
which has never either sought for or received assist. 
ance from any public fund, yet your petitioners did not 
hesitate to solicit the permission of their late Royal 
patron and protector, King William the Fourth, to 
supply all the information then required. 

n this proceeding your petitioners were actuated by 
a desire to mark their respect for your honourable 
House, and at the same time to take the opportunity 
of laying before the Parliament and the public such an 
authentic statement respecting the constitution and 
laws of the Royal Academy as would enable them fully 
to understand the nature, the objects, and the opera- 
tion of that investigation. 

This information, in the most ample details, has been 
supplied by the Academy in various returns furnished 
to the Secretary of State for the Home Department, for 
the purpose of being laid before your honourable 
House, and also in the copious evidence given by the 
President and officers of the Academy before the Par- 
liamentary Committee on the Fine Arts. By these 
means, the institution, through all its functions, educa- 
tional and financial, has been unreservedly laid open 
to general inspection, and submitted to an investigation 
as rigorous as the most active spirit of scrutiny could 
devise or direct. 

Having thus afforded every elucidation which can be 
considered necessary for any useful purpose, or which 
ought to be required to satisfy the most searching curi- 
osity, your petitioners respectfully submit to your 
honourable House, whether they can be justly called 
upon by farther acquiescence, to allow of any interfer- 
ence in the concerns of the Royal Academy, incon- 
sistent witb the character of an institution which rests 
upon its own resources, and is responsible only to the 
gracious Sovereign from whom it derives its honours 
and its name. Whether your petitioners can be justly 
required to submit to an interference which claims to 
examine into the minutest details of an expenditure, 
which they who do not contribute to supply cannot 
reasonably desire to control—an interference also which, 
in its operation, could not fail to be injurious to the 
arts, by disturbing the tranquil exercise of those duties 
which the Royal Academy was constituted to perform. 

In humbly submitting to your honourable House 
these statements, your petitioners beg leave to observe 
that they have not voluntarily obtruded themselves or 
their concerns on your attention. Your petitioners 
have been called forth from the studious retirement of 
their pursuits and habits, to remove unjust aspersions, 
and repel unprovoked aggression. Actuated by no 
selfish motives, having no personal interest to promote, 
your petitioners approach your honourable House 
with the just confidence of men who conceive that in 
their humble sphere they have done some service to 
their country. On their own account your petitioners 
have nothing to desire; they solicit no favour, no in- 
dulgence, no advantage, which a due consideration of 
the public interest may not determine to be just and 
expedient, 

Phe Royal Academy depends for its security on the 
strength of its own means. Whether it shall or not 
be allowed in its present position to continue jn the 
unmolested exercise of its useful functions, as a great 
school of art, can be matter of little moment personal! 4 
to its existing members; but your petitioners humbly 
conceive it must be of some importance to the public 
and to the rising race of students, who are indebted 
for their professional education to its liberality. 

That the Academy has been actuated from its first 
establishment by a disinterested zeal for the promotion 
te _ has seus cuiclantiy proved by the undis.- 

ed statements submitted to yo 
— that insritution. yor Rencarette Sloane 
our petitioners, who are now th i ; 
honour and the administrators of its peat oe . 
persevere with the same zeal in the same cause The 
are willing to devote theirtime, their talents and the 
funds to the support of the same national objects. 

But it surely cannot ‘be cousidered unreasonable if 
they claim, as a condition of this obligation, the unmo 
lested management of an institution which owes its 
existence to their predecessors, and which is . ‘ll 
maintained by the exertions of those who have - 
ceeded to their duties and their rights. They feel that 
they have done their best to uphold the charact , 
the British School of Art in honour and cr od ¢ 
others can do better, your petitioners do net wi h 
stand in their way, and they would be th ~ > 
obstruct the adoption of any measures which Aemak 
liberality may suggest, or national means omen ey 
for the more effectual attainments of those o! ieee 
which all the efforts of your petitioners have n di- 








rected—the i 
their country. Benny of the exts and the honour of 





Fully confiding in the wisdom and justice of 


honourable House, your 


the statements herein set forth, your 


express their hope and “ji omg 


will be pleased to rescind the order of the 


March last. 


And your petitioners will ever pray, 


Martin A. Shee, President Jobn Peter 
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It is quite impossible to peruse this documat 
with indifference. The bitterest and most pn. 
judiced opponents of the Academy cannot bit 
admit, that for purity of style, and cleames ¢ 
argument,—for a tone at once firm and respeetii, 
energetic, yet by no means arrogant—it may 
classed with the best models of compositions 


the English language. 


It meets every point x 


issue; it combats every assertion of wroy 
doing ; it is calm and temperate throughout,al 
yet justly indignant against calumny ;—it ums 
claims to the consideration, praise, and gruti 

of the country—strongly, yet without a shadow 
of boasting ; it appeals to the justice of the le 
gislature for protection, not as an entreaty, bit 
aright; it is, beyond question, the most eloquet 
prayer and protest that for many years has bea 
laid on the table of the House of Commons, ai 
might do honour to the most accomplished write 


of the age. 


On Tuesday the 30th of July, the House~it 
which, strange to say, there was but a very tlt 
attendance of members—proceeded to cansile 
the several points involved in this petition, & 
Hume opened the debate by moving— 


“ That the return to the order of the 14th of Mat 
last be made forthwith, viz, a return of the amoustd 
money received for admission, and of the numbed 
persons who visited the exhibition of the Royal Acateyy 
of Arts in each of the years 1836, 1837, and 1838; d@ 
tinguishing the entrance money from the proceedsd ft 
sale of catalogues; together with the amount padi 
salaries and perquisites to each person employed in ti! 
establishment in each of those years ; also, the mist 
laneous expenses under separate heads in each of tie 
years; and the average number of students who hit 
attended the Life School aud that of the Antigue4 


each of those years.” 


The Hon. Member for Kilkenny comment 
by a very vehement attack upon the by 
Academy, for its “* contumacious conduct” in de 
clining to furnish these “ returns,” in 
with an order of the House—“ especially a * 
objection whatever had been made to the retund 
the time he moved for it.” This very 
argument was subsequently upset by Sir Pe 


from the Right Hon. 


‘ 
Baronet we Jearn that “i 


order was moved for, and procured, at half-pss 
one in the morning, when the attention of His 
Members was not much called upon 

if it had been, their jealousy would Lave 
entirely lulled by the words which the # 
Member for Kilkenny appended to his note’ 
(intimating that the returns called for @ 
merely a continuation of old returns)—8 
which, “ the Hon. Member for Kilkenny 
perhaps, with any disingenuous intention, # 

4 more apparently disingenuous appendiz toan® 
he (Sir R. Peel) had never seen led rf 
Members and the House astray.” So far fot 


history of the unopposed motion of Mr J.B 
to meet which the petition of the Academy 


presented. He had, of course, no “di 
intention;”"—and his upright and umlmp 
character, his notorious love of impartie® 
manly rectitude, his well-known 

wards opponents, and, above all, 


with which he has himself always courte 


nute scrutiny into his “ private 
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be received as proofs that his “ apparently disin- 
genuous appendix,” tacked on to a motion and 
mumbled over to the few wearied members that 
half slumbered on the benches of the House at 
half-past one on the morning of the I 4th of March, 
was an event purely accidental, The bitter spirit 
in which the honorable advocate of certain clients, 
who in one sense, at least, are unknown, has con- 
ducted his case, may lead some over cautious or 
over suspicious persons to imagine that the hour 
—some time after “ night and morning meet”— 
and the little tag on “in continuation” were 
actually designed to effect the object they did 
effect‘ to lead Hon, Members and the House 
astray.” But, as we have said, the Honorable 
Gentleman is 
* Armed so strong in honesty,’’ 

that such a supposition must fall to the ground 
as one of the blunted arrows which, strange to 
say, are shot at him “ from every side.” His 
argument was, that the Academy was main- 
tained, in part, out of the public funds; that it 
was useless as an assistance to art; that it had 
done nothing to forward the arts, at all commen- 
surate with the support it had received from the 
public; and that, consequently, it ought to 
render accounts of its receipts and expenditure. 

Now, first, to the question as to the rnicur of 
Parliament to call for any such returns, Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord John Russell, the Chaneellor 
of the Exchequer, and the President of the 
Board of Trade, were ail of opinion that this 
“right”. was unquestionable. We cannot, however, 
think the Academy will be justified in shaping 
their course altogether in accordance with the 
decision of these high authorities; and believe 
their judgment would not be borne out by a 
Court of Equity, if an appeal were made to it. 
A reference to the Petition will explain the 
manner in which the Academicians became pos- 
sessors of the rooms in Trafalgar square; we 
have the testimony of Mr Spring Rice that 
they “hold their apartments in the National 
Gallery by exactly the same title as that under 
which they held their former apartments in 
Somerset House ;” and the Right Honourable 
Gentleman further states it was expressly under- 
stood that whenever the national property in 
pictures should be so extensive—which at the rate 
of four additions per annum may happen when 
our great grand-sous are youths with Leards—as 
to require enlarged space, Parliament should be 
ealled upon to supply the Academy with accom- 
modation in lieu of that which would then be 
required for another purpose. No doubt the 
Academy occupies the National Gallery with 
this distinct understanding.* We, therefore, 
arrive at the conclusion that if Parliament, 
either from caprice or convenience, deprive the 
Academy of the rooms they at present possess, 
it is bound to supply them with others, over 
which it shall possess no other control than it 
exercised when they were occupiers of Somerset 
House. The only principle upon which a dis- 
tinction can be made between the Royal Acade- 
my and its neighbour, the Society of Painters 
in Water-colours, is, that the country paid for the 
building inhabited by the former, and has fur- 
nished no funds for a habitation to the latter ; 
but this distinction ¢anishes if it can be shown 
that Government, in thus allocating part of a 
public structure, merely paid a debt which it 
was bound to pay, and had virtually contracted 
to pay—reeeiving from the Academy material 
of a certain value, for which material ofa certain 


value was given in return. We admit that the 
Pe REF PE Mant CEPT! 

s * The Royal, the Geological, and the Astronomical 
ocieties, and other learned bodies, at the present mo- 
a occupy apartments in Somerset House. As yet, 
their books have not been called for ; but if it should 
Suit, oF appear to suit, the purpose of some discontented 
excluded,” he will find little difficulty in temptin 
Mr Hume to move for them ; and if he had succeede 
= the case of the Academy a precedent would have 

- estublished, that would have made the hon. 
member for Kilkenny perpetual director of the affairs 


of science, literature, and art in Great Britain. 








Academy may have been gainers by the bargain ; 
but this is not, we consider, sufficient to take the 
case out of the class of ordinary transactions; 
Government, when it made the arrangement, was 
fully aware of what it was about; the exchange 
was effected by no misrepresentation on the part 
of the Academy as to the relative worth of the 
accommodation relinquished and that obtained. 
On the contrary, Government, up to the present 
time, has been a gainer by it; for it has obtained 
possession of apartments useful to it, and given, 
in lieu thereof, those which, if not occupied by 
the Academy, would be empty. When the 
Rooms are required for the enlarged National 
Gallery, it may be a question whether the country 
has or has not lost by the agreement to give fit 
and proper accommodation to the Academy 
instead of that which it had in Somerset House; 
but at present the advantage is on its side; and 
the wish that a time may come when the issue in 
this shape is to be tried —that is to say, when the 
National Gallery will be so full as to require the 
space now lent to the Royal Academy —would be 
something like the Spanish greeting, “may ye 
live a thousand years,” 

We have dwelt much on this point, because it 
is of the most essential consequence to the Royal 
Academy that it should be a settled point. We 
strongly recommend them to have the opinions of 
the best equity lawyers on their case. If they 
have no ricut to the rooms in Trafalgar square, 
they will wake some fine morning and find them- 
selves ejected tenants. Honourable Members 
and the House may be once more “ led Def s 
Mr Joseph Hume may ring their death-knell at 
half-past one o'clock, when Sir Robert Peel will 
not be in the way; they will not lose sight of 
the fact, that on this occasion he failed only 
because, out of 71 Members, there was a majority 
of 5against him. As we have said, we entertain 
a very firm conviction that the apartments in 
Trafalgar square, or a sum of money sufficient to 
erect a new structure, are the unalienable right 
of the Royal Academy, uncontrolled by Parlia- 
ment, We pass over the fact that an annual 
rent is paid for the accommodation obtained. 
If, according to Mr Hume's showing, it received 
from the public formerly 7 or 800/. a year, and 
between 2 and 3,0U0/, now; it has, every year, 
given, in return, a much larger sum than even 
the last named amount. It has expended more 
than 3,000/. per annum in the public service. 
How would the case stand, if the decision of the 
House, on July 30, had been the other way, and 
Mr Hume's “ Returns” had been demanded? 
The demand would have been resisted ; Sir Harry 
Inglis distinctly states, that “the order of the 
House, if attempted to be enforced, would have 
been disobeyed.” Asa matter of course Par- 
liament must have asserted its dignity, and have 
deprived the Royal Academy of the Rooms they 
now occupy in Trafalgar square. The House, 
therefore, would, as the President of the Board of 
Trade inferred, have been bound to make good 
to the country the loss arising therefrom—to in- 
struct pupils, send them abroad for improvement, 
employ teachers, lecturers, and professors, pro- 
cure models and other costly materials, even if 
it declined to maintain the sick, aged, and “ worn- 
out” artists, whom the funds of the Academy 
now support. And, on the other hand, the 
Academy would have devoted the funds now ex- 
pended on all these matters, to the building a 
proper structure for their purposes; they would 
pay, say 2,000. per annum, for the rent of this 
structure, instead of distributing it as they have 
hitherto done; and the remaining 3,0001, of its 
ineome they would, as the Society of Painters in 
Water-colours do, divide among themselves. If 
the Members were selfish men, they could wish 
for nothing better than a Parliamentary visita- 
tion, which should leave them perfectly free to 
“do what they liked with their own,” One 
thing is certain, that they would have better 
rooms than the wretched ones the country built 
for them ; and another thing is quite as clear— 





——— 
the Government would find its “ between 2,000/. 
and 3,000/.” go a very short way towards doing 
for Art what the Academy has done for it. We 
should like to know where it would find a Secre- 
tary content with 140/. a year; or a Librarian 
with his annual 80, It is then true that the 
Academy would have resisted the attempt to 
compel them to su their books for the in- 
spection of the clerks of Mr Joseph Hume, and 
all other persons whom they might or might not 
concern, We think they would have eg pre 
and wisely in so doing. They know ful weil 
that the “inquiry” would not end here; that 
the next step would be to compel them to “ throw 
open their doors” with that “ Athenian liberality” 
of which the Member for Waterford speaks, to 
determine with the Member for Wigan that 
“ Academies are rather injurious than advan- 
tageous to the Fine Arts,” and ought to be 
abolished ; and to resolve with the Member for 
Bridport that the public ought to be admit- 
ted gratuitously for a certain period, “as a small 
return for the benefits which the A re- 
ceived at the public expense.” If the al 
Academy were not prepared to go these len 
they would have done rightly in withstanding, at 
the outset, an attempt at needless and vexatious 
interference; the giving up a little would, to a 
certainty, be followed by the taking a little more ; 
and, at length, unless the Academy became willing 
to elect the candidates recommended by Mr 
Kilkenny and Mr Wigan; to become the tools of 
Honourable Gentlemen who know as much about 
Art as the clown does about Egyptian hiero- 
glyphies, and the victims of certain old and 
confirmed enemies, who envy the celebrity 
they have failed to achieve—the Academy would 
have been at all times at the of the 
clique who have resolved, as far as in them lies, 
to offer to that body no choice between submission 
and destruction. 

It is notorious that a rrixcrecz was contended 
for: Mr Hume and his party are possessed of all 
the information “the books” could supply them 
with, The exact days, indeed, on which the 
“ salaries and perquisites” were paid they do not 
know, but the sum so paid they have learnt to a 
fraction ; neither can they exactly say the amount 
received at the doors, “ distinguishing the 
entrance money from the proc of the cata- 
logues ;” but they are told the extent of the 
annual receipts, and Joseph Hume, who, like Mi- 
chael Cassio, is “a good arithmetician,” can any 
divide 5,000/. into shillings, and tell the world, 
with very close accuracy, how many pair of feet, 
exclusive of those of privileged artists who go in 
free, have annually the steps which lead 
to the Exhibition, It is, therefore, we assert, a 
principle that was contended for ; a right to dictate 
to the Academy; a power to interfere in its ar- 
rangements ; and if the Academy had been weak 
enough or silly enough to have yielded, they 
would have merited all that was sure to follow. 
It is “mighty fine” for Mr Poulett Thomson 
to “‘confess that had he been consulted, or if he 
had been a Royal Academician, he should have 
advised the Royal Academy not to have refused 
these returns ;” and for Mr Spring Rice to 
describe it as a “ mys all understand- 
ing that the Academy Id refuse giving to 
the public any information respecting its | one 
ceedings ;” we know perfectly well that the Aca- 
demicians would by so doing have sacrificed their 
independence, and have en public confidence 
in their conduct of the instituti 

Mr Hume, of course, says nothing of his 
“private instructions :” they must have been 
somewhat limited, or his prompters proved un- 
able to make him comprebend a subject for which 
<a wl has hah * degree prepared a taind, 

ut he grow is upon 
tions presented to Heyy meng favour of his 
i Now, it is to the honour of the Aca- 


motion. 

demy, and of the arti that all 
pact ep hein pel yy er 
hostility, and warranted by the almost certainty 
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of success —should have drawn into one focus the 
combined exertions of only seven artists and one 
artist, out of about 800 who live by the profession 
in London alone. 

: We do not think it at all necessary for 
our purpose to criticise the merits or scru- 
tinize the motives of these seven, or rather eight, 
gentlemen ; and we must do them the justice to 
say, that in avoiding personalities, we imitate 
their conduct. However hostile and however 
unjust they may be towards THe Bopy, they 
have never personally attacked the Memeers 
who compose it; on the coutrary, they have 
always affected to treat the academicians with 
respect, and have been, at all times, anxious 
to record their opinion of the talent which forms 
the Institution. We have, ther fore, no design 
to “rub the sore when we should give the 
plaister,” or to depart from a rule to which we 
desire closely to adhere—to distinguish between 
the person and the production. : 

We have, then, eight artist-petitioners opposing 
the petition of the Royal Academy. We are far 
from accusing them of wilful misrepresentation ; 
but we know how natural it is for men to perceive 
evil where they wish to perceive it, and to ques- 
tion benefits of which they are either unwilling 
or unable to partake. Ifseventy, instead of seven, 
had applied for the interference of Parliament, 
the opposition would have assuined a more serious 
character; but we venture to assert that, if the 
concoeters of the affair had canvassed the whole 
kingdom, they could not have procured half that 
number of signatures to charges against the Aca- 
demy of “despotism displayed,” of “ injustice,” 
and of “ indisposition to improve the taste of the 
people in the Fine Arts,”* or to have echoed the 
sentiment of Mr Joseph Hume, that “ the Aca- 
demy acted as a blight upon art, and was most in- 
jurious to it.’ 

“ Eight artists,” then, supported the motion 
o{Mr Hume, and prayed for the “ Returns” 
which the honourable member for Kilkenny 
sought to obtain through the interference of the 
House, Was there no one besides the members 
of the Institution to implore Parliament to 
refuse acceding to a measure that was neither 
more nor less than the permission to sap its 
foundations, so that its fall hereafter, and at no 
distant period, might be sure? Did all the me- 
tropolitan artists —short of the “ forty” with titles, 
and the eight without them—look on with 
silent indifference? No. A petition to the 
same purport as that prepared by the members 
of the Academy, and signed by seventy artists, ir 
no way attached to or connected with it, execpt 
as contributors to its annual exhibition, was pre- 
sented by Sir Robert Inglis; and another was 
also laid upon the table of the House by Mr 
Emerson Tennant, containing the signatures of 
120 students —as deeply interested in its welfare, 
perhaps more deeply interested in it, than the 
members themselves, 

Mr Hume having delivered his speech —from 
which, if we cannot gather a single proof hostile 
to the Academy, we learn the manner in which 
its revenue has been expended, for the Honorable 
Member seemed to be quite as conversant with 
its accounts as the Secretary thereof—Sir Ronert 
Haany Ixus moved, “that the order be re- 





* Mr Haydon arrives at this conclusion by contrast- 
ing the refusal of the academy to admit “ the people” 
gratis to their exhivit.ons with the eratuitous admis- 
sion granted by a society at Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; a 
very unfaur argument, because there can be no compa. 
rison between the two, the one being a young society 
desirous of trying an experiment, and obtaining woto- 
riety by it. But, as we have shown in a previous num- 
ber, the “ experiment” turned out a failure. A meet- 

the subscribers was held to do away with the 


* considered by many tu be injurious to | 


. and not beneficial to the peo le. T 
ronal,” from which we it eee 
on for June, is now before us. We 
ve at greater length hereafter the pro 

ting to which we refer, It settled 
events, thus far—that the prudence of 
least »roblematical—j 
uestion cole, 





| have already quoted: he 
| Sameeffect.— Mr Wyse we 


ts advantageous | institution ;” and desired 
| ‘throw open its doors with Athenian liberality.” 


scinded.” He spoke with considerable ability, 
good sense, and just feeling ; argued the matter 
closely ; explained away the assertions of the 
advocate of the “ eight ;” and contributed largely 
to place the Academy on a just and equitable 
footing as regards the people and their represen- 
tatives, After Mr P. Howarp had seconded the 
motion, and said a few words which he might just 
as well have left unsaid—-Mr Hawes, the Mem- 
ber for Lambeth, expressed his opinion very 
strongly, thet no case had been made out 
against the Academy, su as to justify the House 
in demanding the “ Returns,” the more espe- 
cially as “their former apartments in Somerset 
House had been founded on a direct personal 
grant from the favour of the Crowa, and that 
they were now in possession of their apartments 
in the National Gallery as an equivalent, on 
being removed from their original premises.” 
To him replied Mr Warsvurton, who summed 
up the whole of his arguments in one pithy 
sentence, that the Academy, in consequence of 
the debate of the night “ would suffer materially 
in the respect and esteem of the country.”— The 
Cuancettor of the Excnequer followed ; and 
those who read his speech will imagine he voted 
with Mr Hume by mistake ; for he distinctly ex- 
pressed his regret that the motion had been 
made, and, in consequence, his conviction that 
the returns were unnecessary. If he had consi- 
dered them necessary, he would have been guilty 
of a derilection of duty, in endeavouring to in- 
duce the Hon. Member for Kilkenny “ to with- 
draw it”—“ or, not to introduce it.” Yet the 
Right Hon. Gentleman gave his vote in its 
favour; contending that, “ if the public interest 
was involved in the conduct of the Royal Aca- 
demy, the public and the House had a right to 
inquire into everything connected with that in. 
stitution” —an argument that would apply with 
equal force and equal justice to the County In- 
surance Company, or the Guardian Society for 
obtaining places for servants. —Sir Rosert Perr 
spoke next; he seems to have taken great pains 
to inform himself upon all matters connected with 
the subject; which he discussed with his usual 
clearness, fairness, and decision. While he con- 
tended for the right of the House of Commons 
to make the threatened inquiry, “he could easily 
conceive that the exercise of this right might 
have a material tendency to discourage the Royal 
Academy, to impair its usefulness, and to dero- 
gate from its efficiency.’ The Right Hon. Ba- 
ronet defended the Academy at considerable 
length, entering into, explaining, and comment. 
ing upon its various items of expenditure ; and 
concluding with this sentence, which the Mem- 
bers may accept as an ample “set off” against 
the charges of Joseph Hume, the sarcasms of Mr 
Warburton, and the Jesuitical compliments of 
Mr Spring Rice— 


“ The Inst tution had not been forgetful of the great 
trust which was committed to it, had tulfilled the ob- 
ject for which it was established, and had exercised its 


power in a manner which every true friend of the arts 
could wish.”’ 


Let us couple this with the subsequent declara- 
tion of Mr Poulett Thomson— 


“ He believed there was no public body, or any insti- 


tution, so pure in principle, or which bad - 
tually answered its at en 


and we believe we furnish a pretty conclusive 
comment upon the assumption of Mr Warbuv- 
ton, that the Academy, in consequence of the 


debate, will “ suffer materially in the respect 
and esteem of the country.’— After Sir Rozert 
Peet, rose Mr Ewart, who stated, that he was 


| “an advocate for freedom in the Arts as well as in 


Commerce "—and, therefore, he 


! was for inquiry. 
—From the speech of Mr P , 


ouLett Tuomson we 
said much more to the 
a ut even farther than the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; “he thought the 
House entitled to such returns from every public 


to see the Academy 








Mr Wyse is “a scholar, and a Tipe and 
one;"" but he dreams sometimes; and hopes 
see more than one ofthis visions realized.— lq 
Joun Russext closed the debate; and placed the 
matter on its true footing :— 


«The Royal Academy stated that the demand 
returns interrupted their pursuits, and was - ie 
cessary Calling in question of their p .~ 
returns could not be demanded on the 
hon. members did really require any additional 
matiun, for the evidence of the President and Secretary 
before the Committee furnished all the informatica 
which any such returns as were then moved for could 
possibly supply. If the House thought proper. 
might come to a resolution dec'aring that the ight al 
vantage which the Academy derived from the State 
ought no longer to be continued; it would then Le fy 
the Academy to determine what course they mi 
think proper to pursue. If the House intended wie , 
terfere for the purpose of putting an ead to the income 
which the Academy derived from the exhibition of pie 
tures, then it would be their duty to make provi fon for | 
defraying those expenses, and for giving that enoy _ 
ragement and assistance to young artists which pow 
devolved upon the Royal Academy. The 
dispensed instruction, = promoted art, and 
exercised charity. If Parliament deprived them ¢ 
their income, Parliament should attend to those object 
to which that income bad heretofore been a Me 
readily admitted that it might be quite ate to take 
measures for improving the public taste in archite. 
ture, painting, and sculpture, but undue interfereng 
with the Academy was clearly not calculated to pro. 
mote those ends; to harass and vex the Academy by 
this species of inquisition was at once inexpedient ay 
uvjast.” 


Mr Heme having briefly replied, the Hous 
divided—the numbers being 


For demanding the Returns e3 Ye 
For rescinding the Order . . , 


Majority. . . » -« 


It may interest our readers to know the name 
of the Members who voted on both sides; andw 
therefure publish a list of the division: — 

MINORITY. 
O'Connell, J, 
Parker, J. 
Rice, Rt. Hon. T. 8. 
Scholefield, J. 
Stanley, Hon. E, J. 
Stock, Dr. 
Thorneley, T. 
Turner, W. A. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Villiers, Hon. C. P. 
Wakley, T. 
Wallace, R. 
Warburton, H. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, Sir M. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wyse, T. 


Attwood, T. 
Baring, F. T. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, R. D. 
Ewart, W. 
Fielden, J. 

Finch, F. 

sordon, R. 

Hope, H. T. 
Hume, J. 
Jotnston, General 
Leader, J. T 
Lushington, C. 
Muskett, G. A. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O'Connell, D. 


MAJORITY. 

Acland, Sir T, D. | Morpeth, Viscount 
Acland, T. D. Morris, 
Brocklehur:-t, J. —— . 

Burrell, Sir C. alwer,G. 
Campbell, Sir J. Palmerston, Viscount 
Cole, Lord, Peel, Rt Hon. Sir RB. 
Divett, E. Perceval, Colonel 
Douglas, Sir C. E. Philips, M. 
Fremantle, Sir T. Pigot, D. R. 
Gaskell, J. M. Richards, R. 
Gordon, Hon. Captain Russell, Lord J. A 
Graham, Rt Hon. Sir J. Rutherfurd, Re Hon. 
Grimsditch, T. Sibthorge, 

Hastie, A. Steuart, R. . 
Hawes, B. ‘Thomson, Rt Hon, €.?. 
Holmes, W. Thompson, Al ‘erman 
Howard, P. H. Waddington, H, 8. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. Wilbraham, G. 
Maule, Hon. F. Wilmot, Sir J. 
Mildmay, P. St John Wood, G. W. 


The debate, as our readers will believe, 
exceedingly animated and interesting; the « 
duct, character, and constitution of the 
were thoroughly and closely eriticised and cat 
vassed. Its sins of omission were, its 2 
asserted, many; those of commission, "*? 
mitted, to be very few. Now it is at oy we 
easy to work accusations out of matters ot @m? 
nothing is so simple as for by-standers «4 
test that with half the existing means, je: 
what they may, they would do double the a 
it is an assertion that can seldom be 
may be made at random, with entire re 
from the hazard of being put to the 
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this charge, therefore, vague as it was—yet cal- 
culated to mislead and designed to mislead—the 
Academy could give no other reply than that 
they had done the utmost they were enabled to 








do. But it was necessary to make out a case, 
that some distinct act of mal-administration 
should be laid before the judges; accordingly, 
we find that the members of the Royal Academy 
have expended 19,7501. upon dinners—in the 
course of sixly years. This astounding instance 
of shameful extravagance —being the only “sin 
of commission” of which the Academy has been 
guilty—has been harped upon in every petition, 
epistle, and newspaper paragraph, which the 
enemies of the Institution have put forth to the 
public, The topic was ably examined by Sir 
Robert Peel. The members, he said, had not 
the privilege—no not even the President himself 
—of inviting their private friends; but decided 
who should be invited by the operation of the 
ballot. It was a feast of the Arts and not of 
the Academy. It was a call on the members of 
government, the ambassadors from foreign 
courts, the nobles of England, the public func- 
tionaries, the heads of learned societies—in fact 
of all that was distinguished in rank and talent, 
to draw near and bow down at the altar of Art 
—to recognise its powers over the human mind 
and its influence in the state; and to afford the 
most unquestionable evidence of their anxiety 
for its welfare, and their cognizance of its pro- 
gress. To answer this most desirable purpose— 
to bring once a year together the producers and 
the purchasers of pictures—the Academy has 
annually expended 280/.—or, in the course of 
sixty years, 19,750/.! The sum has a monstrous 
sound—and people, perhaps, will not pause to 
divide it into sixty parts. Yet these dinners, 
with a “disingenuousness” at least equal to 
that of the “returns in continuation,’ Mr 
Hume has laboured to describe to the people of 
England as indicating the voluptuous character 
of the academicians ; —to expose this deceit, Sir 
Robert Peel successfully exerted his high and 
vigorous mind, making it a leading point in his 
address, and describing the great room of the 
Academy, on such occasions, surrounded by 
works of Art, the productions of British genius, 
and filled by guesis conspicuous for rank or 
eminent for talent in the country, as perfectly 
“ unique ”—splendid in its effect and important 
in its consequences. 

The Royal Academy is certainly the only body 
of artists—perhaps the only public body that ever 
existed with funds exclusively the produce of their 
own labour—that has, at notime and under no cir- 
cumstances, divided profits among themselves, It 
is not even insinuated that they doso. The other 
metropolitan institutions for promoting the Fine 
Arts, enjoy pecuniary advantages from their 
exertions. Such are their undoubted right— 
rights to which they are as justly entitled as the 
merchant to his freight, or the physician to his 
fee. “The Royal Academy "—we quote again 
from the eloquent and convincing speech of Sir 
Robert Peel —“ has for upwards of 60 ‘years sup- 
ported, without the slightest assistance from 
the nation, a national school of Art, in:which the 
best artists have been reared, and which has 
given to the arts the importance they possessed ; 
and that which was done in other countries by 
the government, had been done by them at an 
expence of 240,000/.” He added his conviction 
that “there never was a set of men who came 
before that house with cleaner hands, or who 
had been more scrupulous, not only in the dis- 
tribution of money, but of patronage, than the 
Royal Academy.” 

We do not apologize for having devoted so 
much space to this subject. To ail artists it is one 
of the utmost importance, and one, too, in which 
the public cannot fail to be deeply interested. 
We labour to obtain for the latter the cheapest, 
the surest—indeed, the only mode which exists 
in this kingdom for improving art ; and we strive 
to secure for the former an institution to which 
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they are all eligible, and into which admission is 
Cértain to hinrwho shall be best entitled to it. 
The silly argument about “ m ” we laugh 
at. Every distinction in every meow Lan must 
be so characterised. The Benchers of the Inns of 
Court, the Queen’s Counsel, the Sergeants-at- 
Law, enjoy a monopoly in the law ; the College 
of Surgeons have a “monopoly” in medical 
science; the Fellows and Heads of Colleges are 
monopolizers at our Universities;—we might 
name a score of other professions in which certain 
men are distinguished from certain other men 

It is what they labour for—the object which 
stimulates ambition, gives hope to privation, and 
leads to excellence. Without it, the universal mind 
would be a mass of mediocrity. Without it, nostate 
of society has ever yet existed. Higher minds will 
not be excited if they are to be eternally con- 
founded with meaner minds—if there be not 
a point to which they may look—hoping and 
confiding—in all their struggles. 

“ What though steep the track, 

The mountain top, when climbed, will well o’erpay 

The scaler’s toil.” 

* Monopoly” in its odious sense is that which 
gives an advantage unearned and unmerited. 
Who will dare to say that the members of the 
Royal Academy have not laboured for and de- 
served the small distinction they have obtained ? 
Who questions that they are the heads of their 
profession? Neither the open nor the anonymous 
enemies of the Institution have ventured to assert 
anything of the kind, Upon this topic no argu- 
ment is necessary, 

It is to us as clear as that the sun shines at noon 

on a summer's day, that the attempt to force 
accounts from the Royal Academy was but a 
subtle step to achieve its ruin—as far, that is 
to say, as it could be ruined by withdrawing 
from it the semblance of national encouragement, 
and rendering it odious in the estimation of the 
country. Will the attempt be now abandoned ? 
Assuredly not. Mr Warburton distinctly stated 
that Mr Hume’s motion would be an ANNUAL 
MOTION; and certain we are that he, and those 
who act with him, willset themselves to work to 
devise other and additional means to achieve 
their object—to expel the Academy from the 
National Gallery. Mr Hume does not attempt 
to conceal his design, In his speech on the 
30th of July, he was more guarded than on 
a former occasion, when he was candid enough 
to declare that “what he asked was that her 
Majesty's Government would adopt means to turn 
the interlopers out of this building.” Mr Ewart 
is for producing the same end in another way, 
by advocating “free trade in art;” and Mr 
Wyse for “opening the doors with Athenian 
liberality.” ‘Take away the monopoly,” says 
Mr Joseph Hume, 
“ and the public will repair in crowds to every exhi- 
bition of the fine arts. Look at the crowds of satistied 
visitors which constantly fill the National Gallery, and 
which, during the last month, at Hampton Court 
amounted to $,000 in number. Three thousand visitors 
had repaired to Hamptcn Court in one day, since it was 
thrown 08 to the public. If the same system were 
universally adopted, he bad no hesitation in saying 
that the public taste would become greatly improved, 
and the eaisting reproach be removed from among us.” 
And thus this very ignorant, and very illiberal, 
item of the Legislature presumes to counsel a 
wholesale robbery. Not a word does he say 
about demanding from the nation a vote of 
supply for instruction and charity; it will an- 
swer his purpose if he can work mischief; others 
may find the remedy. 

And now, on the part of the artists of 
Great Britain, who, possessing genius, hope 
to see it honoured and distinguished; in the 
name of ‘all other societies, who desire to 
pursue the paths of utility hampered by no 
needless burthens; and in behalf of the people 
generally who have most reason to dread that 
tyranny which attacks in the name and garb of 
freedom, we beg to thank Taz Royat Acaprmy 
for having asserted and maintained a resolute, 
dignified, and independent position. 
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Tue following list of pictures selected by the 
prize-holders in the Art-Union of Londen in the 
present year, will be interesting to our readers, 
The managing committee has resolved that, next 
year, the arrangements for “drawing” shall be 
made earlier in the season; so that those who 
hold prizes may have a more extensive choice, 
and not be compelled to wait until the best works 
have been disposed of, The only objection to 
this change—and we do not think it has much 
weight—is that so long a time will not be had 
for collecting subscriptions, It must be met by 
increased exertions ; we trust that all who desire 
to forward the interests of British Art will canvass 
their several circles; we shall have cause for 
shame if the number in London be not larger 
than that in Scotland. The advantages are so 
manifest that we consider it only necessary to 
make them known to any lover of the Fine Arts 
to add one to the list. It should be borne in 
mind that, independently of the chance of a valu- 
able work, each subscriber rec ‘ives a print worth 
the guinea he contributes. And, by the way, we 
are given to understand that there is this year a 
difficulty of selecting from among the prizes a 
picture calculated for engraving, and that it is 
contemplated to take one from those adjudged 
last year. We trust that no unwise orundue haste 
will lead to an injudicious choice; it surely can- 
not be necessary to confine it to works so pre- 
cured; a picture not purchased through this 
channel may be engraved, and sure we are that 
any of our more accomplished painters would 
lend one for the purpose. 

Mr Roberts, ‘ Watering Place,’ by Wi tson, jun., 
from the British Artists, 10é. 

Mr Uwins, RA.,‘ Stanmore Church, Sassex,’ by J. 
Mariin, from the Royal Academy, 10 guineas. 

Mr Bradshaw, ‘ Mont Blanc, from Genéve,’ by Hen- 
SHAW, from the Royal Academy, 12 guin: as, 

Mr Landells, ‘ Seger. Evening,’ by Tennant, from 
the British Artists, 10/. 

Mr Field, ‘ On the Tone, Somerset,’ by ALLEN, from 
the British Artists, 194. 

Mr Ellison, ‘ Lane near Hangar Hill,’ by Martin, 
from the Royal Academy, 10/. 

Mr Parkinson,‘ Evening Vrayer,’ by Miss F. Corbanx, 
from the New Water Colour Society, 15 guineas. 

Mr Britton, ‘ A Sketch,’ by Nasu, trom the Old 
Water Colour Society, 102, 

Mr Michaeli, ‘ An Italian Vineyard,’ by Inskirr, 
from the Royal Academy, 80 guineas. 

Mr F. Barry,‘ Sea Coast and Figures,’ by Ss.ovus, 
from the Royal Academy, 20 guineas, 

Mr Baxter, ‘ Brazihan Gambiers,’ by Jounston, 
from the New Water Colour Soviety, 30 guineas. 

Miss Nicholas,‘ The Drowned Fisherman,’ by Doun- 
CAN, from the New Water Colour Society, 15 guiness. 

Mr Turner, ‘ Coast Scene,’ by Pencey, from the New 
Water Colour So: iety, 20 guineas. 

Mr Godwin,‘ Tour de Beurre, Rouen,’ by Penson, 
from the New Water Colour Soeiety, 304. 

Miss Chappell, ‘ Constancy,’ by Heanent, from the 
Royal Academy, 401. 

Mr Collins, ‘ A Painting,’ by Tennant, from the 
Britivh Artists, 65/. 

Mr Noyez,‘ The Convent of San Cosimato,’ by Br anz, 
from the Royal Academy, 50/. 

Mr J. B. Nichols,‘ The Invocation of Sabrina,’ by J. 
Woop, from the Royal Academy, 602. 

Mr Hunt, ‘ Huy on the Meuse,’ by Tomkins, from 
the British Artists, 55 guineas. 

Mr Whitehead, ‘ A Portrait,’ by TowNsenD, from the 
Royal Academy, 50/. 

Mr G. Brown, ‘ River Scene, Devonshire,’ by Lex, 
from the Royal Academy, 1504. 

The 100é. prize is not yet reported. 

According to the recently published Report of 
the Committee, the sibscribers during the years 
1838-9 increased from 568 to 1058; and it is but 
reasonable to calculate that there will be next 
year a very large—perhaps proportionate—addi- 
tion to the number. In addition to the sum of 
420/., allotted by the Society last year, 216i. 10s. 
was added by the prizeholders to make up the 
purchase money of the several pictures selected ; 
—another proof of the wisdom of the arrange- 
ment by which the winner of a prize:is permit 
to choose for himself. Ihe plate engraved by 


Giller, after Simson’s painting, of the Camaldolese 
Monk, has been destroyed—_870 impressions 
having been taken from it. The Society’s * pro- 


gress” is therefore to he considered as highly 
satisfactory. : 
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VISITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIES. 
THE COLLECTION OF 8. CARTWRIGHT, ESQ. 
OLD BURLINGTON STREET. 

Ma Cantwricnt is one of those gentlemen who, 
having attained the highest professional eminence, 
and its natural consequence, wealth, devote a con- 
siderable part of their income to the encouragement 
of the Fine Arts of theircountry. It is gratifying to 
find such men, amid the active occupations of life, 
seeking and obtaining leisure to cultivate taste and 
rocure intellectual enjoyment, while they contri- 
-_ to advance the best interests of the commu- 
nity. It is by no means necessary to be idle to 
cherish a love for, and an appreciation of, Art. In 
Mr Cartwright we have an example to quote tn 
proof that the most industrious labourer in an 
arduous profession may solace his few leisure hours, 
and derive exceeding gratification by the contem- 
plation of objects which refresh the mind and create 
leasures that are by no means transitory. It is, 
Coanen somewhat surprising that so few of our 
surgeons and physicians are among the purchasers 
of pictures ; unlike the lawyer, whose nights are 
frequently passed in his lone “chamber,” and 
whose days are, for the most part, occupied in “ the 
courts,”’ they are perpetaally moving from mansion 
to mansion, where paintings meet the eye, to exa- 
mine which they have frequent opportunities. 

The collection of Mr Cartwright is more excel- 
lent than extensive. It is, however, one to which 
he is continually adding; and we trust to see it 
rival the largest as well as the most admirable in 
the metropolis, His taste and judgment are known 
to all with whom he has held intercourse ; he has al- 
ready formed the nucleus of a most noble gallery of 
British Art, and we know that he has successfully 
exerted himself to induce others to adopt the same 
wise and beneficial course. 

Several of the best works of Fuseli—three or 
four of which are illustrations of Milton, the en- 
gravings fiom which are well known—affoid a 
correct idea of both his advantages and his de- 
fects; but exhibit him rather as the practiser of 
Artthan the student of Nature. His paintings 
are now becoming rare, and will soon be confined 
to the gatherings of the curious. Several pictures 
by the late Mr Daniell, of Eastern scenery and sub- 
jects, are also in this collection—the most attrac- 
tive of them is a group of Hindoo girls floating 
their mimic boats down the sacred Ganges. The 
“eynosure” of the whole is that famous picture, 
the joint production of Callcott and Landseer, 
which none will have forgotten ky whom it was 
seen in the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
some five or six years ago, It represents a Scot- 
tish corn-field at harvest time; with its back- 
ground of mountains and its neighbouring rocky 
dells. The cart has been loaded with the produce ; 
beside it are the dogs, the goats, the calves,—and 
the groups of peasants whose labours are about to 
close with the coming on of twilight. Some cbil- 
dren and Highland lasses in the foreground, and a 
wearied peasant band in the distance, drawing 
onward, cheered by the merry piper, make up the 

picture. Itis one of the highest excellence ; it is 
easy to distinguish the styles of both the great 
painters who have produced the work; so ex- 
— are all the figures, animals, and the minor 

etails wrought by the peacil of Landseer, that the 
spectator will be induced to regret his existing 
disposition to leave a path in which his supremacy 
was universally acknowledged, for one that too 
closely approximates to the class of portrait-paint- 
ing. We should not hesitate to rank this picture 
with, perhaps, adozen works—the productions of 
the present age—for which we might challenge 
competition with ail living artists of all nations. 
Another painting by Landseer, less startling but of 
rare value, is a hawking party; the party are gal- 
loping up from the distance, but in the foreground 
1s the heron struck by the fatal beak of the hawk— 
both being the size of life. There are also two 
noble and beautiful paintings by Sir Augustus 
Calicott —_ the Old Port of Venice’ and ‘ Trent 
on the Tyrol,’ One of Mr Uwins’ most graceful 


and admirable pictures of Italian character 1s 
here—it describes a group of girls on their way to 
a festa ; a boy is elevating the decorated branch, 
around which the maidens gather ; a young woman 
nursing her child looks on—even the gay feast has 
less charms for her than the face of her babe. A 
sweet sketch by Etty, another by Leslie, and an- 
other by David Roberts, are the only specimens 
which Mr Cartwright possesses of these masters. 
Among others, are a small but valuable cabinet 
picture by Mr Howard, one of Windsor Castle, 
with a group of the olden time in the foreground 
(engraved to illustrate the poems of Lord Surrey 
in ‘ The Book of Gems,’) and a delicious work by 
Redgrave—an artist who has so thoroughly esta- 
blished his reputation by his productions during 
the present year. A young woman—a mother but 
not a wife—looks from a cottage window; ber 
cradled babe is sleeping calmly by her side; she 
sees a gay procession pass onward to the village 
church —the story is told with exceeding force aud 
reality. No written explanation is needed to re- 
cord the treachery of the one party, and the utter 
wretchedness of the other. A very excellent ex- 
ample of the ability of Mr John Wood is supplied 
by a pictured group of Venus, Cupid, and the 
Graces. The work, however, which may be cou- 
pled with that glorious one by Landseer and Call- 
cott, is the Wreckers by Mr J. P. Knight—a 
painting of the highest merit, both as to design 
and execution, and one which is honourable to the 
country and the Arte. Many of our readers will 
remember it at the Royal Academy—we believe in 
1836. It is divided into three compartments. 
The first and third represent the wreckers at their 
uohallowed trade, luring vessels to their destruc- 
tion upon the very rocks that skirt their own Eng- 
lish homes, ‘The centre describes the unhappy 
crew and passengers in the den, and at the mercy 
of fiends more remorseless than the sea monsters 
from which they had ’scaped. The picture is 
awfully painful, but unhappily true. Itis in no 
degree exaggerated, either in conception or ia the 
manner in which the fearful incidents have been 
worked up. It is known that even, in our own 
time, upon our coasts, more especially upon that 
which guards Cornwall from the ocean, there lived 
wretches who grew rich by hanging out false 
lights to deceive pilots, and tempt them into 
straits from whence there was no escape ; and it is 
as certain that they usuaily murdered the unhappy 
persons whom the sea might have flung living on 
the shore. Mr Knight had thus a subject ofa very 
peculiar nature to deal with; one which supplied 
him with abundant means to prove his genius,— 
but in which failure would have been fatal. He 
has succeeded to the utmost; we believe it was 
this work which secured his admission into the 
Academy ; it is one of the most excellent produc- 
tions of our age. Among pictures by the older 
British masters, in the collection of Mr Cartwright, 
is one by Hogarth, ‘ The Boulogne Gate,’ a com- 
panion to the better known ‘ Calais Gate ;’ it has 
not, we think, been engraved; of its authenticity 
there cannot Le a doubt. It carries conviction 
with it, and it will be considered as among the 
— best of the great artist. It is full of character, 
and most vigorously painted. We are compelled 
to frame this notice with all possible brevity. 
The collection, as we have stated, is not large ; 
but it is of rare value. We again express our ex- 
ceeding pleasure to find among the most eminent 
members of a “ busy” profession the taste to enjoy, 
and the disposition to encourage, as well as the 
means to foster and support, British Art; and 
trust that so worthy and honourable an exam le 
will be extensively followed. 
We especially desire to see among the many 
prosperous physicians and surgeons of the metro- 
polis, patrons of the fine arts. Their Opportunities 
of spreading a more general taste are abundant - 
their visits to the wealthy ; the “talk ” which a 
generally precedes and follows advice; the im 
portance of some cheerful and useful objects for 





the mind to contemplate in sickness—m 
l ay be mad 
accessaries to the promotion of the ae of 4 ‘ 


a 
CHIT-CHAT, 
Tue Exnisitions have all closed; the 
Academy on the 27th July ; the of 
tish Artists also on the 27th, and the fe | 
ciety 4 poy tee beget as on the sam 
day ; the older Society having closed, believe. | 
onthe — Dd — ~ 
Arnrtsts’ Generat Benevotent I 
The half-yearly Meeting of the Deneaal 
on the 15th July, to receive the of the 
Treasurer, and to complete the distribution to ap. 
plicants, when it appeared that 3501 had bees 
appropriated to the relief of twenty-six cases sine 
January last.— The chairman announced ti 
pleasing intelligence of a Gift of 1002. from the | 
lrustees of the Cholmondeley Fund, which, wi | 
the donations received at the last Anniversary 
Dinner, has raised the Funded Property of the |p. | 
stitution to within 4002, of that amount of stock, | 
which, when obtained, will empower the Directoy 
to appropriate all donations under 102 to the relief | 
of applicants. This amount it was resolved | 
take means to realise at the next Anni 
Dinner. We have no doubt that this sum, at Jew, | 
may be realised at the next Anniversary ; and hope | 
that care will be taken to enlist the services of | 
active stewards, 
Tue Scuoor or Desten is not, for the preseat, 
to have its small grant from government divided | 
into fractional parts—a part to be given to each | 
school throughout the country. Mr Ewart | 
had moved for a sum of money for the 
ment of all such schools in the kingdom, eveni | 
he had not succeeded, he would have had the | 
merit of striving to do a public good. Buthis | 
attempt to weaken and destroy the efforts of the 
only establishment now supplied out of the pub- | 
lic funds, by taking a moiety at least of the pitifil | 
sum bestowed upon it, only manifested a desire to 
embarrass an institution. He would have injured | 
the one without serving any other. We havea | 
present no space for further comments on ‘his | 
topic. | 
_™ Intustrateo Cory or Mackuiy's. Buu | 
is exhibiting at No. 22 Golden square, witha) 
view to its being disposed of by a kind of rail; | 
the subscribers not to exceed 128; and each sub | 
scriber to be entitled also to prints to the valu | 
of 25 guineas, the amount of his subscription | 
The bible was illustrated by the late Mr Bowyer, 
whose name has been so long connected ‘ia, 
arts; it is valued—and not too highly—at 30M; 
it contains nearly 7,000 engravings, “ illustrative 
of the Divine Records, from the era of Michad | 
Angelo to that of Reynolds and West.” In the 
collection there are also 113 original drawings y | 
De Loutherbourg. It is stated in the pe 
that upwards of 30 years were expe col 
lecting and arranging the materials ; and it isbe 
yond all question a monument of ind and 
perseverance. It is illustrated by the 
engravings after Reynolds, West, Smirke, Opie 
&c. ; and an amusing collection of etchings a 
engravings, including the works of 
Mare Antonio, Albert Durer, Callot, 
&e. extending to nearly every object treatedd 
in the Holy Scriptures. It would be the work 
of a week to examine these 45 volumes; but# 
hour’s scrutiny will be sufficient to ast 
its exceeding interest and rare value. We i 
perhaps hereafter find space to describe its om 
tents at greater length. rm 
Mr Scipio Ciint.—We regret to learn that 
Clint, the second son, we believe, of Mr 
Clint, died on the 6th of August, at bis house 
Greek street, Soho, Mr Scipio Clint was 
esteemed as an able artist, who had ¢ 
talents to medal-die and seal engraving; inp 
vate life he was universally esteemed and 
spected. Unhappily he leaves a widow oe 
veral children to lament his loss. His death cod’ 
have been somewhat sudden ; for only afew ; 
ago he was actively occupied as the 
a“ Roman Catholic Society.” established 1 





ward the government plan of education. He ws 
only 34 years of age. 
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Mr J. Pastorint.—We have also the painful 
duty of recording the death of this artist; the 
event took place on the 3rd of August, at his 
residence, No, 50 Newman street. Mr Pasto- 
rini was in his 67th year. 

Tur Netson Testrmontat.—The only diffi- 
culty now in the way of Mr Railton’s “ Pillar” 
must be removed by the public. The funds at 

resent at the disposal of the committee do not 
exceed 17,0001; and the estimated cost, lions and 
statue included, nearly doubles that amount. If 
the natioa could be satisfied that the monument 
would be “national,” the sum might be easily 
raised; but, under existing circumstances, we 
doubt if it will ever be collected. Meanwhile 
we learn that 

“The Lords of the Treasury and the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests have assigned Trafalgar-square 
to the committee as the site, and the place selected for 
the pillar is that now enclosed on the south boundary 
of the square as being the centre of the whole oo 
from the National Gallery to Charing-cross. Mr Rail- 
ton, the architect, reported favourably of the founda- 


tion. It is understood that the committee at this meet- 
ine determined to proceed with the erection of the 


pillar and statue, which have been assigned to Mr 
Bailey, with the funds at present in hand, amounting 
to 17.0004, The execution of the four lions at the cor- 
ners ofthe plinth has been confided to Mr Lough, but 
it is feared that the narrow state of the funds will ren- 
der the postponement of the completion of this com- 
mission necessary. It is intended to give the bas-:e- 
liefs on the four faces of the plinth to uther sculptors, 
but these, like the lions, must depend on the funds at 
the disposal of the committee.” 

We earnestly hope that the great, if not grand 
work, will not be commenced until we can re- 
move all apprehension of its being finished ; other- 
wise the national glory will become a national 
disgrace. We shall look rather foolish when 
foreigners, lauding our skill and admiring our 
taste, on observing the half-built-up monument, 
demand why it is incomplete ; and we are obliged 
to answer that wealthy England is unwilling to 
supply the means of doing honour to the greatest 
of her naval heroes. We should be utterly un- 
able to convince them that the difficulty arose be- 
cause the design was unpopular; for they well 
know that the choice was solemnly made 
after every possible mode had been resorted to 
for obtaining the best—that it was selected out 
of some scores of models—the judges being 
the highest nobles of the land; who would not, 
of course, have been appointed to decide on so 
momentous a subject if their ability had been at 
all questionable. 

Fart Grey has purchased Mr Martin’s picture 
of ‘Alpheus and Arethusa.’ Mr Bewick's 
picture of the ‘ Exile Chief, exhibited at the 
British Institution, has been purchased by J. 
Bailey, Esq., M.P. of Belgrave square, at the 
price put upon it in the exhibition. 

Davip Roserts is, we rejoice to say, returned 
safe and sound from his wanderings in the East ; 
his sketch-book and his note-book are both full ; 
and we shall, no doubt, ere long obtain some sam- 
ples of the rich harvest he has gathered. Mr 
Miiller, of Clifton,whose works, exhibited some two 
years ago, were sure forerunners of fame, has also 
been visiting in “ The House of Bondage :” of his 
studies in Egypt we have already seen some va- 
luable produce. The late Consul in that country 
—whose name, at the moment, we forget—has 
also a large and valuable collection of sketches 
and drawings gathered there, which he is pre- 
paring to lay before the public. 

Dr Luorskxy from whose pen we last month 
published a paper on the state of the arts in New 
South Wales, is about to publish a lithographic 
print from a very interesting drawing made by 
him during his travels. It represents the spot on 
which our great navigator Capt. Cook, first landed; 
and where a brags tablet commemorating the event, 
was erected by Sir Thomas Brisbane, G.C.B., 
when governor of the colony. We have no doubt 
that it will be executed in a most ereditable style, 
that it will convey a just and accurate idea of the 
singular scenery of a most peculiar country—and 
of the interest of the subject to the British peo- 
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‘ple, the imariters of Englatid wire especially 


there cannot be a doubt. 


Mer Hayrer's Picture or THE QUEEN, ex- 
hibited last year at the Royal Academy, has 
been presented to the Corporation of London, 
and placed with all due form in the Guildhall of 
the City. The artist, in addressing the Lord 
Mayor on the subject states, that 

“ The portrait is intended to represent the Queen (as 

I had the honour to see Her Majesty) in the Parlia. 
mentary State robes, seated on the throne in the 
House of Lords, en Monday the 20th of Norember, 
1837, when her Maje met the Peers of the United 
Kingdom fer the first time, and took the oaths to main- 
tain the constitution, &c.—Her Majesty, on that au- 
gust occasion, was not seen with the gracious smile 
which is now so frequently beheld by her subjects in 
public places, but it was an expression almost incon- 
ceivable in so young a personage ; it was Minerva-like, 
and the high serious dignity of Majesty, perhaps, 
never became so youthful and so beautiful a counten- 
ance as well.—I have ventured to say thus much, to 
inform your lordship why 1 have, by choice, avoided 
an expression, sometimes more desirable in a portrait, 
by making this attempt to represent an historical fact, 
which should be borne in mind by those looking at the 
picture.” 
_ Sm Roserr Peet, in the course of his speech 
in the House of Commons, in advocacy of the 
Royal Academy, made an observation, of which 
we are bound to enter a record; for it gives a 
cheering hope that England is not always to oc- 
cupy the degraded position she has so long held 
in reference to art :— 

*‘Hedid hope to see the day when this country 
would be rich enough to build for itself a depository 
for the aris worthy of the British nation. He did hope 
to sce the day when, in the most favoured part of Hyde- 
ae he should witness the erection of a magnificent 

uilding devoted to subjects of art, not for the accom- 

modation of the Sovereign, but for the accommodation 
and delight of the universal people of this country, for 
their amusement, for their intellectual refinement, and 
for their improvement in the arts generally.” 
The right honourable Baronet also “hoped” that, 
in the event of the nation being rid of its re- 
proach, we should “ no longer be ashamed to take 
the foreigner coming from Munich into the Na- 
tional Gallery of Great Britain;” and that then 
the whole of the rooms, into which the present 
“‘ pepper box” is divided, might be granted to the 
Royal Academy. A gratifying prospect is thus 
held out to the kingdom; sure we are that 
whenever Sir Robert Peel shall set himself to 
work to realize his “hope,” he will have the 
country with him ; and that however drained the 
Exchequer may be by visionary schemes and un- 
popular experiments, the people will readily 
grant any sum that may be required for such a 
purpose. Our architects will do well to bear in 
mind that the time may not be far distant when 
their services will be required to show that the 
nineteenth century can produce something a lit- 
tle more worthy of its character than the mon- 
strous mass which defaces Trafalgar Square. 


Crossy Hatt.—Premiums to the amount of 
one hundred guineas are offered for the best 
graphical and antiquarian illustrations of Crosb 
Hall, Gresham College, and the Priory Chure 
of St Helen. Messrs Smith and Elder, of Corn- 
hill, will supply to any applicant a copy of the 
“conditions.” The paintings, drawings, and ar- 
chitectural designs must be sent on or before the 
3lst August 1839; the literary illustrations on or 
before October 31st, 1839, to Crosby Hall, or to 
Bishopsgate street. Why so much more time 
should be allowed to the producer of the literary 
illustrations than has been awarded to the artist 
we are at a loss to guess. 


Campsey THE Port and Turner THE Artist 
were dining together, with a large party, a few 
years ago. The Poet was called upon for a toast, 
and, by way of a joke upon the great professor of 
the sister-art, gave—“ The Fainters and Gla- 
ziers.” After the laughter had subsided, the 
Artist was of course summoned to propose a toast 
also ; he rose, and with admirable tact and ready 
wit, discharged the debt of his craft to the author 
of ‘ The Pleasures of Hope,’ by giving—“ The 
Paper- Stainers !” 
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ILLUSTRATED WORKS PUBLISHED. 
A Tamp Prerace to “ A Treatise on Woop 

Excravine, Hisroricat ano Pracricat,” &e. 

By W. A. Cuatro. 

We desire to abstain from all interference in per- 
sonal disputes, with which the public, if it have 
anything, has little, tode. But as we reviewed at 
some length the Treatise on Wood Engraving, 
and gave what we considered just praise to the 
** historical” as well as the “ practical” portions 
of it, we are bound to notice the pamphlet which 
Mr Chatto has put forth. His object is first to 
obtain credit for himself for the labour bestowed 
upon the letter-press, and next to claim for certain 
artists the merits of designing and engraving the 
major parts of the work. He asserts that but six- 
teen of the cuts were executed by Mr Jackson, and 
that of the drawings upwards of two hundred were 
placed upon the blocks by Mr F. W. Fairholt; 
and in reference to his own share of the under- 
taking, he states,— 

“ The work was originally Ervectes by me ; when I 
first mentioned it te Mr Jackson, he had not an old 
wood cut in his possession. . . . ~« Intheh 1 
portion of the work, consisting of 634 pages, the sum 
total of the information on the practice of the art, 
with the anecdotes of Bewick, which I received ver- 
bally from Mr Jackson, does not amount to two pages.” 

Now, if this statement be correct, and we have 
no cause to doubt it, Mr Chatto has just ground of 
complaint ; for certainly the preface to the publi- 
cation leads the reader to believe that although he 
‘‘in some degree extended the historical portion 
beyond what was originally intended,” and although 
his “able assistance” is recorded, we are by no 
means given to understand that Mr Chatto was 
the projector and author of the work in question. 
To no such conclusion could we have arrived from 
the perusal of Mr Jackson’s prefatory remarks. 

Mr Chatto is therefore angry—very angry—and 
vents his wrath in strong terms against Mr Charles 
Knight, the publisher, the Athenaum, which he 
calls the “*Mud Fog Oracle,” in especial Mr 
John Jackson, the wood engraver; some artist, 
unnamed, who, ‘ having been so lucky as to pin 
himself to the pocket of a woman of property, as 
no further occasion to paint for a living,” and 
various other persons, whom he believes to have 
interfered, or assisted ‘‘ tocheat ” him out of that 
which he considers his due. 

Having read through his pamphlet with ex- 
ceeding care, and given due attention to the fact 
that it is an ex porte statement, we can form no 
other opinion than that Mr Jackson has delibe- 
rately, most unjustly—and, at the same time, 
successfully—striven to deprive Mr Chatto of the 
honour to which he is undoubtedly entitled as the 
author of a book requiring no small share of talent, 
industry, and perseverance, and in which these 
qualities have been very advantageously displayed. 
It is probable that both the writer and the engraver 
originally planned such a publication ; but it is 
clear that neither Mr Jackson’s education, habits, 
or time, could have enabled him to achieve the 
necessary labour. It is hard, therefore—and much 
allowance must consequently be made for Mr 
Chatto’s irritation—to lose the only recompence for 
a most laborious undertaking —th« respectable posi- 
tion in which to place his name ; for the sum he ap- 

ars to have received for it would have been too 
ittle even if he had been the mere literary assistant 
he is unquestionably represented to have been. We 
are, however, bound to state that his severity 
against the publisher does not seem to have 
been called for. Mr ag might, perhaps, under 
all the circumstances, have insisted upon the 
name of Mr Chatto appearing upon the title page ; 
but in so doing he might also have ornsiere 
the limits to which he was bound to confine him- 
self as ‘‘the publisher.” When on one occasion 
he advertised the book as written by Mr Jackson, 
he acknowledged his error, and promptly rectified 
it; and the correspondence between Mr Chatto 
and the firm of “Knight and Co.” undoubtedly 
manifests some courtesy and no hostility on the 

tof that house, We cannot think, either, that 
is extreme wrath against the Atheneum is to be 
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justified ; in that journal Mr Jackson is considered 
‘and treated as the author, but we have nothing 
like proof that the reviewer knew he had no claim 
to the distinction. ; 

Mr Chatto’s pamphlet displays considerable 
ability, and affords satisfactory proof that he, at all 
events, has read, and can write. We are sorry it 
was not peaned ina milder mood, but if we rightly 
understand the concluding passage, and if to his 
other wrongs he is to add that of an action at law 
to compel him to give up ‘his own manuscript, 
we can readily comprehend how it is that he has 
lost his temper. Mr Chatto attributes the motive 
of this ‘‘action” to a desire on the part of Mr 
Jackson to ‘destroy the evidence of his falsehood, 
ignorance, impudence, and folly.” W hether this 
be or be not the case, the object cannot be a worthy 
one, and supplies evidence of a design to harass 
as well as to injure—for to what possible use can 
the MS. be applied, except to light a fire? 


Wawprentxos ano Excurstons 1s Noatu anp 
Sovurmn Wares. By THomas Roscor. 2 vols. 
Wricurson and Wess, Birmingham, Pub- 
lishers. 


Atrnovon this work has been some time before the 
public, we shall only discharge our duty by con- 
tributing to make its merits more extensively 
known ; and as this is the season when tourists 
may best enjoy the wild and beautiful of the 
mountains and valleys of Wales, we seize the 
occasion to make them acquainted with a most 
desirable companion and a most accurate and 
useful ‘ guide.” We have another motive for 
noticing the volumes—it is a production of the 
provincial press, the speculation of a provincial 
publisher ; and in every department may vie with 
the very best illustrated publications the metropolis 
has yet sent forth. Indeed, we have had few 
equal to it, and can call to mind none that sur- 
ass it, either as a specimen of typography, or 
in the character of its embellishments. The 
volumes contain no fewer than ninety-nine plates, 
engraved chiefly by Mr Radcliffe from drawings 
by Cattermole, Creswick, and Cox ; the major part 
of them are copies of the more striking and pic- 
turesque examples of scenery which our island 
presents; for although Scotland may be wilder 
and grander, ft is to Wales we must resort for the 
perfect blendiog of the sublime with the beautiful, 
An hour's drive in that romantic country takes 
us through some dark and rugged pass, over which 
frowns the monarch of our British mountains, and 
where hills which would elsewhere be mountains, 
and rocks that would in other situations become 
hills, guard the narrow pathway on either side ; 
and in a moment our eyes look down upon some 
fertile valley, through which meanders some gentle 
stream, or along which rolls some rapid and boiling 
river. We have within an hour the extreme of 
rugged wildness, with the most perfect loveliness ; 
—the barren heath and the abundant garden; the 
roaring cataract and the babbling rivulet; the 
steeps and slopes, on which a blade may not have 
life, and the richest foliage that ever drank the 
dew of heaven—with now and then the all-glorious 
ocean dividing both. In no land of Furope can 
magnificence and grace be seen so happily or so 
frequently mingled ; the eye begins to tire of 
grandeur, in an instant it is filled with beauty ; 
hike the checquers on a chess-board, they per- 
/ alternate through this bountifully dowered 
and. Yet we might almost venture to assert that 
fewer of our countrymen have walked or driven 
through the vale of Llangollen than have * diligenc- 
ed” along the vale of Chamouni, and that a greater 
number of the English annually boat it upon Lake 
Leman thao sail across the Lake of Bala. It is a 
trite saying that what may be seen at small cost 
is seldom seen at all; and although, perhaps, now 
that a railway leads to Chester—or near it—travel- 


lers may be increasing, we would stake a wager 
that in every general society, ninety-nine out of 
every hundred have journeyed to Wales only by 


- 


deputy. We trust this will not be always the case, 
and that when a wanderer abroad shall be ques- 
tioned as to the relative advantages of home and 
continental wonders, he may be, at least, prepared 
with an answer. These volumes would tempt any 
reader to visit the romantic land, so full of natural 
marvels, and so rich in historic associations. Mr 
Roscoe has performed his tsk in a very meritorious 
manner ; he has not dwelt too much upon any one 
topic, or lingered too long about any one spot ; his 
descriptions are clear and satisfactory, and neither 
dry nor unnecessarily heightened ; he tells what 
he sees in few words, but they are to the point ; 
enough to lead the reader or observer to inquire 
further, and yet sufficient to afford him content. 
The writer has skilfully introduced a variety of 
legends and historic anecdotes, and has given brief 
accounts of the various castles, forts, and palaces 
memorable in the olden time. Moreover, he has 
been especially careful to note all the particulars 
upon which the stranger-traveller should be in- 
formed ; and although we remark an entire absence 
of the common-place matter of a mere guide book, 
he has very cleverly managed to introduce all the 
essential topics, for which the mere guide-book 
might be consulted. In short, to the wanderer in 
Wales the work is of the highest and rarest value ; 
it will delight and inform him at every step he 
takes, direct him to all places he ought to visit, 
and render it needless for him to consult any other 
adviser as to the route most desirable for him to 
pursue, start from whatever part of England he 


as a work of art it is of exceeding worth. There 
may be prettier collections of prints, more fitted to 
adorn scrap-books, but there are none that give 
more accurate or more pleasurable notions of what 
Nature has done 


“ On plaive or mountaine wilde.” 


ENGRAVINGS. 
View or Burns’ Monument anD suRROUNDING 


Auld, Painter. — W. Forrest, Engraver. — 
David Auld, Publisher, Ayr. 


We were unprepared to receive so admirable a work 
as the one before us— painted, engraved, and pub- 
lished in Scotland. It reflects the highest credit 
on Scottish art, and would be held worthy of any 
country—worthy, indeed, of the glorious name it 
is designed to commemorate. It is honourable 
also to the taste and enterprise of the publisher. 
The painter of the subject is but little known to us; 
but this example of his genius affords sufficient 
guarantee that we shall know him better. The 
scene on ‘ The Banks of Bonny Doon’ has been 


diately round the monument are perhaps clumsily 
introduced, or rather arranged ; but the foreground 
and all the minor details of the picture manifest 


engraver we should nearly say it is perfect; the 
foreground and group of trees in the corner are rich 


possessing as they do the power and massiv 

breadth of effect which characteriees Woollett’s 
happiest productions, combined with the easy 
elegance, Juxuriant delicacy, and truth of cha- 
racter of Vivares, yet differing essentially from 
either in that crispiness and natural variety which 
indicates clearly that he is no slavish copyist, but 
that, while he has had the excellencies of former 
merit in his eye, he has perfected his studies in 
the greenwood shades, and adorned his practice of 
art by a knowledge and appreciation of nature. We 
observe, that in noticing this print some of the 
Edinburgh press speak in terms of considerable 
acerbity of the conduct of the committee of the 





Association for Promoting the Fine Arts in Scot- 
land, for not employing Scottish engravers on their 





may. But the traveller in Wales is not the only | 
person to whom the volumes may be recommended ; | 


Scenery, oN tue Banks or Dooy. P. C. | 


ably and admirably rendered ; the trees imme- | 


considerable power, and—if it be the production of | 
a young man—give some promise of future fame, | 
Of that portion of the work which belongs to the | 


to a degree which we have seldom seen surpassed ; | 





lates, as a means of elevating an 
ranch of national art, and at 


the same tine 
tive 


in Scottish phraseology, “ if the stock be 
the sample,” if the other branches of : 
in Scotland be on a par with this, we are ng 
surprised that they should exhibit a consi 
soreness at this slight, for a more ably treated syb. 
ject in the engraving than this it has 

our lot to look on, and we are sure it cannot fil 
to attract that attention which neither Patronage 


nor pretension can secure for it, the approbation 
of the public. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We have several illustrated works and 
graviogs upon our table, which we hope to PD an 
wonth 

Mr Nash's admirable Lithographic Volu describ 
ing “‘ ENGLAND IN THK a Trew we aebiea 
ly review in our next. It required greater 
space than we could now afford it. 7s 

The length of our article on the Royal A will, 
we trust, sufficiently apologize to our readers for the 
absence of variety in the Journal of this month, 

We have already stated that there is little or no 
difficulty in obtaining admission to several of the 
leading private collections of works of art. We shail 
be happy to assist Mr H. in accompiishing his wish, if 
he will more clearly express it. 

We are not acquainted with any at 
who can do for us what we should desire to do, 

Mr Gibson is a permanent resident in Rome; 
gentleman who h 8 us by lting us on 
subject may with great propriety write to the arti 
His letter surely cannot an unwelcome one. We 
have no doubt that the sculptor would execute the 
commission, and cannot think that it would be neces 
sary fur him to visit London for the purpose. In Rom 
he has “ all appliances and means to boot.” 

We can in no way advise “A Young Artist.” He 





| must take his chance, as others have dune. 


T. B.S. No. Il of THs Ant-Unton cannot be pr 


| cured unless by a subscriber to the whole sence 


T. B.S. will perceive that this arrangement is abe 
lutely necessary. No. I was, as we stated, reprinted 
about two months ago. 

We shall gladly avail ourselves of the assistance of 
“ A Wanderer;” but it will be necessary for himw 
confine himself strictly to objects of art. 

EvinsurcH.—A correspondent, who signs bimself 
“Omega,” has favoured us with several suggestions s 
tothe management of the Scottish societies for pr 
moting the fine arts. His principal object is to induc 
the committees to permit a prize holder to select any 
picture he pleases, provided it be painted by a native 
artist; and he defends the system of 5¢. prizes on the 


= that it stimulates younger painters to exertion, 


Ve cannot agree with him upon t 
Another Edinburgh correspondent will p 
we have asailed ourselves of his assistance ; we shall be 
glad to hear from him again. A 
Our correspondent at * Welbatch, near Shrewsbury, 
is not aware that the collection to which be refers has 





| been in a great degree broken up and distributed. We 


shall feel obliged by his communicating with the 
lisber, in reference to his wish to obtain Tut 
Union earlier than he now does ; and beg to thank bim 
very earnes'ly for his zeal in our service. 5 
Our thanks are due to “ P,” “ Kasel;” “ A Friend; 





| “A Friend at Newcastle;” “H. O, M;” “ A Sketcber 


by the Sea-side ;” the contributor of the “ Lines 
Daniel McClise;” * A Lover of Fair Play;” ‘An Olé 
Drawing-Master; and“ A Student.” 

Tue valuable communication of “G. J. R.” by som 
unlucky mischance did not reach us until too late for 
the present number. It shall certainly be 
the next. 

We expected, up to the latest moment, some intell- | 
gence from Cork ; but unfortunately none hasreached 
us. We shall take care to provide satisfactory informs 
tion in ournext. We know, however, that several 0% 
tributions from London have arrived ; and can assure ow 
friends of their perfect safety. 


—— al 





AGENTS FOR “THE ART-UNION.” 


Batu: Mr Pocock, Argyle street.— Livenpoot: 
George Linnecar, Church street. —Ma¥ 
curster: J. C, Grundy, Exchange street 
Piyrmoutn: E. Fry —BramixcuaM: 
son & Webb, and J. W. Beilby.—Sansv® 
puny: Mr Leake.—NewcasrLe: Currie and 
Co.—Oxronn: J. Ryman.—Baisrot: 
Sasa <= SON eae Alexander ae ah 

urgh.—John Finlay, Glasgow.— [Retan®: 
Milliken and Son, Dublin Joba Hodgso® 
Belfast.—Panis: Rittner and Goupil. 
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H E co U8 FT JOURNAL 
ENGRAVINGS PRESENTED GRATISEVERY MONTH, . 
representing the “ Royal and Noble Residences of Europe,” 
Now published, comprise 
Tne Granp State Entrance, Batt and Reception Room, 
Granp Staircase, and Vicrorsa Tower, at 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


LIBRARY OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF SUSSEX AT 
KENSINGTON PALACE. 
No. 7 to be Presented on SATURDAY, AUGUST 24th, 
will represent 
KENSINGTON PALACE. 

Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsmen in Town and 
Country. 

Ww. 7 HOMAS, Publisher, Court Journal Office, 19 Catherine street, 
Strand. 





CLOSING OF THE PRESENT EXHIBITION. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALLMALL, 
The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters of 
the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, and French Schools, is Open daily, 
from Ten in the Morning till Six in the Evening ; and will be CLOSED 
on SATURDAY the 24th instant. 
Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 1s. 


WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





OW OPEN.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.— 
NEW EXHIBITION.—The CORONATION of her Majest 
Queen Victoria, in Westminster Abbey, and the Interior of the Chureh 
of Santa Croce, at Florence, with all the effects of light and shade, from 
Noontill Midnight. Both paintings are by LECHEVALIER BOUTON, 
Open from Ten till Five. 





ADAME GRISI.—A Beautiful PORTRAIT of 

Madame GRISI, engraved in the finest style, by F. C, Lewis, 

Esq , from a Drawing by M. Negelen, will be published in a few days by 

J. Mitchell, 33 Old Bond street, at whose library the original drawing 

may now be seen. The impressions will be delivered in the order sub- 
scribed for. 

Also, a Full-length PORTRAIT of Madame PERSIANI, in the 
admired opera of ‘* Lucia di Lammermoor,” from a Drawing just finished 
by A. E. Chalon, Esq., R.A., is just published by Mr Mitchell, book- 
seller and publisher to her Majesty. 

Mitchell's Royal Library, 33 Old Bond street. 


C ORONATION.—Madame TUSSAUD and SONS 
invite their Patrons to VIEW the NEW GROUP, got up in the 
first style of splendour in honour of the occasion. 
Bazaar, Baker street. Open from Eleven till Ten at Night, 
Brilliantly illuminated at Eight, Admittance, 1s. 
Madame Tussaud’s Memoirs, Just published, price 14s. 


SPLENDID PAINTED WINDOW, 

22 feet by 13, containing an exact copy of the celebrated Descent 

from the Cross, by Spagnoletto, Christ bearing his Cross, the Appearing 

to Mary Magdalen in the Garden, with various other subjects illustrative 

of the Old and New Testament, is now OPEN for PUBLIC INSPEC- 

TION, at 30 Cuartes street, Benxetey square. The painting is 

executed by Messrs Readley and Oldfield, under the direction of Messrs 

Hancock and Co. Admittance, 1s. Any money which may exceed the 

cost of the exhibition will be applied to iadeas or charitable purposes in 
the neighbourhood of the Church for which the Window was designed. 











Now ready, 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. Lord Francis Egerton, 
ANSIONS of ENGLAND in the OLDEN TIME. 
= Consisting of Twenty-six existing Views of some of the most charac- 
teristic features of the Domestic Architecture of the Tudor age, and also 
illustrating the Costumes, Habits, and Recreations of our Ancestors. 
Drawn on Stone, in the tinted style, with raised light, from his own 
Original Sketches (made expressly for this work), 
. By Joseru Nasn. 
Printed, with the latest improvements in Lithography. 
j ‘ By C. Hutimanpet. 
Imperial folio, tinted, i.e. with the whites printed, 41. 4s. 
Coloured and mounted, in imitation of the original drawings, in a 
portfolio, 102. 10s. 


London: Thomas M‘Lean, 26 Haymarket; P. and D. Colnaghi and 
Co., Pallmall East; Ackermann and Co., Strand; J. Weale, Holborn. 











Just published, 
RNEDICATED, BY ESPECIAL PERMISSION, TO HER 


MAJESTY, 
prours SKETCHES in FRANCE, SWITZER- 
LAND, and ITALY. 
STANFIELD'S SKETCHES on the MOSELLE, the RHINE, and 
the MEUSE ; 


ROBERTS'S SPANISH SKETCHES, 
and LEWIS'S SPANISH SKETCHES of the ALHAMBRA, 
Price, imperial folio, Tinted, 41, 4s. A few copies Coloured and 
Mounted, exactly like Original Drawings, 101. 10s. in a Portfolio. 
London : Hodgson and Graves, her Majesty’s Prinisellers and Publish- 
ers in Ordinary, 6, Pall Mall, 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL OF ARTS. 
ALLERY of PICTURES of SEVENTY-THREE 
HIGHLY FINISHED LINE ENGRAVINGS, by the first 
Masters of English and Foreign Schools. Nearly Fifty of them for the 
first time engraved (by special permission) and cannot be procured except 
in this collection, with Historical and Critical Dissertations. By Attan 
CunninGuam. 2 vols. super a Fs 8vo. 73 Plates, elegantly bound, 
2/. 14s. A few copies in imperial 8vo, India proofs, half-bound, morocco, 
6. 6s. 
London: G. and W. Nicol, and Hodgson and Graves, Pallmall. 


THE EGLINTOUN TOURNAMENT. 
2 vols. 12mo., with Illustrations, price 14s. cloth, , 
A HOUGUE BIE E HAMBIE: 
a Tradition of Jersey ; with Historical, Genealogical, and Topo- 
graphical Notes. By James Burkecey, Esq. 

“To all engaged or interested in the feats or pageants we would re- 
commend a re-perusal of the romance of ‘ La Hougue Bie de Hambie,’ 
the most faithful, we know, in its description of costume, and of the 
observances to be held in such high and chivalric encounters.”— 
Courier. Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 











Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 8s. 
R WILLIS'S NEW WORK, TWO WAYS of DYING 
FOR A HUSBAND. 
1. Dying to Keep Him; or, Qortesa the Usurer, 
2. Dying to Lose Him ; or, Bianca Visconti. 
By N. P. Wirus, Ese. 
Author of ‘ Pencillin s by the Way,’ &c, &c. ; 
“‘ Written with much spirit and elegance, and evince poetical faculties 
of no mean order.”—Sun. 
Hugh Cunningham, 3 St James’s square; Simpkin and Marshall, 
Paternoster row ; and all Booksellers. 





THOMAS’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 
On the 1st of Angust was published, price 2s. 6d., Part ITI of 
HE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE; 
illustrated with Five Hundred Engravings, from Designs made 
expressly for this magnificent work by the celebrated Horace Venwer, 
the first Painter of France and Europe. To be completed in One hand- 
some Library Volume, published in Weekly Numbers, price 6d., and 
Monthly Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 
London: Joseph Thomas, 1, Finch lane ; sold by Simpkin and Co. 
Edinburgh : J. Sutherland. Dublin: Tegg and Co, 





ONE HUNDRED PIECES of NEW and POPULAR 
MUSIC for 6s. 6d.!—A Half-volume of the HARMONIST is 
just completed, containing upwards of One Hundred Pieces of Music, 
selected from the best productions of all the great Masters ; ily aor 
Waltzes and Gallapades, by Strauss; with Overtures, Songs, Duets, 
Marches, Rondos, &c., by the most esteemed Composers, arranged for the 
Pianoforte, under the superintendence of an eminent Professor ; forming 
a Collection of novelty and excellence, calculated alike to gratify the 
accomplished Amateur, and to furnish the Student with the most perfect 
Models, from which correctness of taste and knowledge of style may be 
attained. —J. Limbird’s Music Warehouse, 143 Strand. 


THE BRITISH ALPS. 

Lately published, in two volumes, royal 8vo, price 28s. 6d. cloth (edges 
uncut), or cepa bound ia morocco, gilt oS 35s. each, 
ANDERINGS AND EXCURSIONS IN NORTH 

AND SOUTH WALES. By Tuomas Roscoe, Esq. With 

99 splendid Engravings, from Drawings by Fielding, Cox, Cattermole, 

Creswick, Harding, &c. 

‘* As a guide to the scenes described, a pleasant book of reading, or an 
ornament to the drawing-room table, Mr Roscoe’s volumes on North and South 
Wales must be highly commended.”— London ‘ 

C. Tilt, and Simpkin and Co., London ; Wrightson and Webb, 
Birmingham. Sold by all Booksellers. 
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IMPORTANT TO PERSONS VISITING PARIS, 
BOULOGNE, &e. 
Second Edition, price 2s., gilt edges, with a Map of the various Routes, 


mHE HAND-BOOK TO PARIS; 
or, Travellec’s Guide to the French Capital, Boulogne, Calais, 
Havre, Dieppe, Rouea, Amiens, &c. &e. i 
By a Gentleman residing in Paris. ; ; 
And contains an Account of the recently discovered and infallible 
Preventive or Sea Sickness. 
« Possessing a good deal of information of a fresh and practical kind.” —Spec. 


— very cheap, a very useful, and a very modestly written duodecimo ; con: 
tains a vast body of information frequently not to be found in bulky octavos,”— 


Sunday Times. as a 
«| his is a very complete and useful volume, replete with information.” —Court 


Journal. : 7 ‘ ; ; 
“ Containing useful instructions to travellers. ’—Literary Gazette. 


W. Strange, 21 Paternoster row; E. Churton, Holles street; Stubb 
and Watel, Boulogne; and at the Libraries at Paris, and all Book- 
sellers. 





On Saturday, August 31, will be published, price One Shilling, the First 
Number of a New Periodical, to be entitled, 


THE POLYTECHNIC JOURNAL. 

A MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE AND THE FINE ARTS. 
« Felix qui portuit rerum cognoscere causas,”—Vinc. 
Avrnoveu there have been brilliant examples of untaught individuals 
rising to great eminence in various branches of learning by the mere 
force of innate genius, yet mankind in general must be content to attain 
wisdom by degrees; and the efforts of the student in Science and Art 
will utterly fail if he base not his acquirements on sound elementary 
kn »wledge. 

The conductors of the few periodicals exclusively devoted to the ad- 
vancement of the progressing interests of Art and Science, seem to have 
forgotten this great truth. Instead of having promoted the growth of 
information by the means properly called “ popular,” they appear to 
have taken it for granted that the elements of learning were previously 
fully understood; and that, therefore, no occasion existed for teaching 
the alphabets of knowledge. ‘The consequence is, that at the present 
moment, there is no flourishing work of the kind now proposed: pe- 
riodical writings on these subjects have been addressed to the under- 
standing of the master instead of that of the scholar. 

It is to fill up the gap between rudiments and results—a gap which 
exists more or less in much of the public mind—that the POLY- 
TECHNIC JOURNAL is established. Its object will be to commu- 
nicate sound information upon all subjects within its province, both at 
Home and Abroad. By steadily pursuing this path, the conductors of 
the present undertaking hope to direct the attention of a large portion 
of the public to the refined pleasures which are derivable from a well- 
regulated acquaintance with Art and Science. 

There will be several new features in this work, to which attention is 
particularly invited. 


ART. 


Paintixc.— Unfair criticism has always been the bane of artists, par- 
ticularly of those whose public reputation was not sufficiently established 
to offer an antidote, ‘The master in his art may safely and reasonably 
spurn the namby-pamby talk of a sciolist, and remain invulnerable to 
weapons poisoned by prejudice and wielded by error, but the rising artist 
deeply feels the sting which is darted from behind the shield of imper- 
sonal and irresponsible criticism. To encourage, to vindicate, and to 
support the artist, will be with the editors of this Journal a heart and 
hand object. 

Excaavine,—There is no branch of art which exerts a more direct 
power in gratifying the publie curiosity and extending moral influences, 
than this, Every print-shop window, continually surrounded by anxious 
groups of spectators, proves the fact. But it is not alone to what is to 
be seen in the windows that attention should be directed ; objects infi- 
nitely more interesting to the man of taste and the public ge 


selido } 


nerally, are 
seen except inthe Portfolios of one or two of our leading print. 


Co make known and appreciated these rarer works of England 
- of Europe, as well as to dissect the art itself, upholding what is good, 
and pointing out what is meretricious, will be one 8 ing fe . 
of the POLYTECHNIC JOURNAL. Wait aie ites 

Seutrrune,— We cannot advert to this glorious but little understood 
art, without confessing, that, whilst in other branches of art cultivated 
in Great Britain, examples of great talent have abounded, works of ge- 
nius in Seulpture are, alas! few and far between. ‘The portion of the 
magazine dedicated to this subject will be entrusted to a professional 
gentleman of unquestioned ability. 


Phe limits of this Prospectus not permitting further de 
bead of « Art,’ 


selle rs, 


+ tail under the 
the editors are necessitated to restrict themselves to a 








mere mention of a few of the other general subjects which wil} 
the pages of the magazine. : Occupy 

Foreicn Ant.—Under this head will be included notices of eoni, 
nental works. 

Art-Untons.—Accounts will be given of the proceedings of British 
and Foreign Societies established for the purpose of cultivating and ex, 
tending a love of the arts. : 
| _Exuisrrions.—A regular notice of every public exhibition throughout 

the kingdom. 

Scnoots or Destan.—The progress of these Institutions, interesting 
in the highest degree to a manufacturing people, will be duly regorded, 

Srvupios.—An account of interesting works in progress. 

Booxs.—Reviews of English and Foreign publications connected 
with Art, and copious translations therefrom, 


which will naturally force themselves upon the attention of the com 
ductors of the POLYTECHNIC JOURNAL under the head of Aggy, 
Every endeavour will be made to render the work amusing as well gs 


instructive. 
SCIENCE. 


Although the school of practical science cannot date its origin earlier 
than the time of Bacon, the discoveries of its disciples have been of w 
wondrous a nature, that the world, dazzled by their brilliancy, has, in 
some measure, neglected the abstract. 

A long and glorious succession of mathematicians, from Diophantus 
the Grecian, to Newton, Waring, Lagrange, Laplace, Simpson, and 


much beyond which we cannot hope to proceed ; but, notwithstanding 
the admiration with which we view the efforts of these great men, we 





maticsand Hydraulics, we have nearly’summed up what the useful, every 
day arts of life owe to this school, which has undoubtedly given us tools 


Organum of their great master—the immortal Verulam. 


‘That this entire devotion to experiment as a means of eliciting truth 


has had an evil tendency, will not be denied by those who have atten 
tively observed the progress of practical science for some years past 
Much genius and industry have been expended in experimenting, which, 
if they had been applied to mathematical analysis, would have produced 
far more correct and important results: witness the late Mr Telfords 
experiments upon the strength of the chains of suspension bridges, upoa 
which thousands of pounds were expended, although, if that eminent 
engineer had applied for assistance to any mathematician, he could have 
been furnished with an algebraic formula of unerring correctness. 

In the hope of being able to bring the two sehools of abstract and 
practical science into immediate co-operation 


THE POLYTECHNIC JOURNAL 


has been designed ; and the proprietors, in laying before the public the 
plan upon which it will be conducted, pledge themselves that it will be 
kept free from the undue influence of any clique or party, as well 
from all personal attacks. i 

It will be enriched by original essays upon the most interesting sut- 
jects connected with abstract and applied science, by some of the most 
eminent members of the British Universities, and upon practical science 
by distinguished gentlemen in each profession. 


of Correspondents: thus affording its readers the pleasure of imparting 
as well as the advantage of receiving information, which could not other- 
wise be so conveniently obtained. Every facility will be given te the 


The editors have much pleasure in stating that they are promised the 
co-operation of several of the most eminent scientific men of the day ; 
and they invite all who are interested in the diffusion and extension ot 
science to enrol themselves among their contributors. ‘ 
The more important contents of the Foreign Scientific Journals wil 


NIC JOURNAL. 


recorded ; and the Editors take this opportunity of pointing out to™ 

Sceretaries and Directors of such Institutions the desirableness of this 

| Journal as a medium of publication of their most important papers. 
Every assistance will be given to the authors of new inventions and 


observations as the subject may call for. 





| THE POLYTECHNIC JOURNAL will be published on the Ist 
| of every month, at the Office, No. 13, WELLINGTON STREET 


Srranp; where Apvertisements, Booxs and Paints for review, sud 


communications for the Editor, &c. must be forwarded, Sold by every 
| Bookseller in Town and Country. 





[AvGusr, 


The preceding is but a meagre enumeration of the many subjects 


Monge, have brought the abstract sciences to a degree of perfection, | 


cannot but confess that they have done little for the benefit of practical | 
science: when we have named the theory of Dynamics, including Pnev- | 


of immense power and usefulness, but which have been almost altogether | 
neglected by experimental philosophers in their adoration of the Novum | 


practical man to obtain that scientific knowledge in which he may be 
deficient, and to the man of science in procuring the aid of experienct. | 


be translated, and from time to time appear in THE POLYTECH | 


The proceedings of the principal Scientific Institutions will be duly 


discoveries, by bringing their works fairly before the public, with such 





A portion of the Journal will be appropriated to the communications | 


| 
q 





i 
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Just published, price Is., Part ILI of 
TERNE’S SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY through 
FRANCE, &c.; containing Fifteen first-rate Engravings on Wood. 


The Work will be completed in Seven Numbers, and, when finishéd, will 


form a handsome volume and valuable addition to any well-furnished 

library. 

a it needs only to be seen to be appreciated.” 

London: J. Nicholls, 51 Wigmore street ; J. Menzies, Edinburgh ; and 
Machin and Co., Dublin. 


Berane“ LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 1 PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON. 
Capirat, One Mituio0n. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 

A most economical set of tables, computed expressly for the use of this 
institution, from authentic and complete data, and presentiag the lowest 
rates of assurance that can be offered without compromising the safety of 
the institution. 

Increasing rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan, for securing 
loaus or debts, a less immediate payment being required on a policy for 
the whole term of life than in any other office. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily, at two o'clock. 

Age of the assured in every case admitted in the policy. 

All claims payable withia one month after proof of death. 

A liberal commission allowed to solicitors and agents. 

Medical attendants remunerated in all cases for their reports, 

Premium per Cent. per Annum payable during 
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13 Great Marlborough street, August 15. 
M R COLBURN has just Published the following 
"J NEW WORKS :— 


Z 1. 

Mr DARWIN’S JOURNAL of RESEARCHES into the GEO- 
LOGY and NATURAL HISTORY of the various COUNTRIES visited 
by H. M. 8. BEAGLE, under the Command of Captain Fitzroy, R.N., 
from 1832 to 1836. 1 vol. 8vo., 18s, bound. 


2. 
The COURTIER of the DAYS of CHARLES II. 
By Mrs Gore. 3 vols. 


3. 
The LIFE and TIMES of the RIGHT HONOURABLE 
HENRY GRATTAN. 
By his Son, Henry Grattan, Esq., M.P, 
2 vols, 8vo., with Portrait, &c. 


_—- 


4. 
TEMPTATION ; or, a Wirs’s Perus. 3 vols. 
5 


DES IDEES NAPOLEONIENNES. 
Par Le Prince Napotron Lovis Bonaparte. 8vo. 


6. 
THE LION; a Tate of the Corenizs. 3 vols, 


7. 
CAPTAIN O’BRIEN'S ADVENTURES DURING THE 
LATE WAR. 
Comprising a Narrative of Shipwreck, Captivity, Escapes from French 
Prisons, &c. 
Dedicated, by Permission, to her Majesty. 
2 vols, 8vo., with Illustrations. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough street. 








A | First Second Third Fourth Remainder 
B® 5 Years. 5 Years. 5 Years. 5 Years. of Life. 

20 £1 1 4 £1 510)}£1 1011 £116 9 £2 3 8 
30; 16 4 112 2 119 1 374 217 6G 
40; 116 1 244 2346 37 3 43 4 
60; 216 7 39 9 § 6 3 613 7 


PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 











ILLUSTRATED WITH EIGHTY LINE ENGRAVINGS, 
A VALUABLE GIFT. 

In 21 volumes, uniformly with Scorr, Byron, &c. 
bound in cloth, 


VALPY’S ONLY COMPLETE AND UNIFORM 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


By Hume, Smotuert, and HuGues. 
The Continuation from the Reign of George 11.—(1760 to 1835), 
By the Rev T. S. Hucues, B.D. 
Prebendary of Peterborough, late Christian Advocate at Cambridge, 
_ Author of ‘ Travels in Greece,” &c. 

The work is completed in twenty-one volumes, and embellished with 
Eighty highly finished Engravings on steel, comprising Portraits of the 
Sovereigns of England from the Norman Conquest to the present time, 
and a selection of Historical Illustrations, commemorative of important 
Events in English History. 

The Continuation, by the Rev. T. S. Hucuss, commences from the 
Reign of George II and is continued to 1835. 

Vols. I to VIII contains Hume ;—IX to XIII Smotier;—and Vols. 
XIV to XXI, Mr Hucues’s Continuation. Either portion can be had 
separately, 

Indexes to Hume and Smollett, incorporated with that of the Continu- 
ation, are given in the last volume. 


Price 5s. each, 


ALSO, 
THE CONTINUATION. 
In sven volumes, 8vo, price 10s. 6d. each, 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
From the Reign of George II—( 1760 to 1835). 
By the Rev. T. S. Hucues, B.D. 
Prebendary of Peterborough, late Christian Advocate at Cambridge, &c. 

This work is completed in seven volumes, to range in size with the 
various octavo editions of Hume and Smollett, to which it forms a Con- 
tinuation to the present time ; and thus enables the possessors of those 
editions to render their libraries more perfect by the addition of a faithful 
record of an eventful period, more particularly interesting to the present 
generation. 

To the first volume is prefixed a ‘ Preciminany Essay on tue Poxt- 
Tica System or Evrope, and its Connexion with the Government of 
ba Britain ;’ which has been characterised as ‘‘ a most useful intro- 

ree to a perfect comprehension of what is to follow, written in a tone 
OF impartiality and fairness as to statements and deductions, and with ele- 
gance end condensation as to style.” 


London: Printed by A. J. Vaipy, M.A. ; - Wi 
Booksellers, 4 ” vos) bau SegY al teeta 








TO INVENTORS, PATENTEES, ann PATRONS or tue ARTS. 
HE INVENTORS’ ADVOCATE, and PATENTEES’ 
RECORVER; a Weekly British and Foreign Miscellany of 
Inventions, Discoveries, and the Fine Arts (No. I, price 8d. stamped) will 
apper on Saturpay, August 17. Published for the Proprietors, by W. 
Kidd, 7 Tavistock street, Covent garden, to whom all Advertisements, 
Communications, Prints, Books, &c., for review, should be forwarded im- 
mediately, 





CHURCH ARCHIFECTURE OF THE MIDDL” AGES. 


A SERIES OF MAGNIFICENT EfCHINGS 
of CATHEDRALS, CHURCHES, HOSPITALS, MONAS- 
TERIES, and FRIARIES, and other Ecclesiastical Edifices in Eagland 
and Wales. Drawn and Engraved by Jonn Conny ; with Descriptive 
Letterpress by the Rev. J. A. Girzs, LL.D., Head Master of the City 
of London School, and late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

This magnificent series of topographical illustrations was drawn and 
engraved at an expense of upwards of Six Thousand Guineas, for the 
new edition of Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon.’ The very limited impression of 
that work has left the plates in as perfect a state as when they first 
quitted the engraver’s hands. To meet the spirit of the times the Pro- 
prietors have determined upon a re-issue of them, with English Descrip- 
tions, in Monthly Parts, each containing at least Twelve Plates, price One 
Guinea. 

The Parts will be arranged in Counties, and each County will be sold 
separately. Part I is now ready, containing Twelve Plates, illustrating 
the County of York. Part 11 will contain Sixteen Plates, and will com- 
plete the Yorkshire Series. p 

Published by James Bohn, 12 King William street, Charing cross. 


Rares’ PATENT WATERPROOF, 
patronized by the Queen, the Nobility, and several public Establish. 
ments.—Messrs RAPER and CO. beg respectfully to inform the Public 
they are now carrying out Mr Reapers newly-invented process of 
WATERPROOFING all sorts of fabrics used in clothing, as well as 
leather, with extensive machinery. Receiving houses—8 Bridge street, 
Blackfriars ; 12 Marshall street, Golden square; and 46 Basinghall street. 
Messrs Raper and Co. have no connexion with any public company. 








This day is published, in 8vo., with an accurate Map, a fine steel 
Plates, from Drawings by Creswick, Dodgson, N. Fielding, &c., and 
numerous Wood Engravings, price 16s. bound, 

HE LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM RAILWAY, 
with the Home and Country Scenes on each side of it ; Raaing. © 

History and Description of the Line from London to Birmingham. By 

Tuomas Roscoe, Esq. assisted by P, Lecount, Esq. F.R.A.S. 

“ The most elegant of the Railway Guide Books ”’—Spectator. 


‘* The plates are executed in the style, and the authenticity of the histori- 
cal narrative is insured by its being supplied by a gentleman who has been con- 
nected with the Railway.”—Gcntleman’s Magazine. Mu Oe 

C. Tilt, London ; and Wrightson and Webb, Birmingham, 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
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ee 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS 


Produced under the superintendence of Mr CHAS, HEATH. 


I. 
4 BOOK of the PASSIONS. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
A With Sixteen Plates, after Designs by Eminent Artists. Royal 
Bvo., price IL 11s. 6d. ; Proof os 2/. 12s. Gd. 


EILA, or the Siege of Granada; and CALDERON 
the COURTIER. By Sir L. Butwer, Bart. With Fifteen 
Plates by Distinguished Artists, and a Portrait of the Author after Chalon. 
Royal 8vo., price 1. 11s. 6d. ; —_ — 2/. 12s. 6d. 
HE PIRATE and THREE CUTTERS. By Captain 
T Maravat. With Twenty Plates by Stanfield, and a Portrait of 
the Author. Royal 8vo., price a s. 6d. ; Proof Plates, 21. 12s. 6d. 


HE HISTORY and DESCRIPTION of VER- 
SAILLES. By Lritcn Rircnie, Esq. Containing a Series of 
Twenty highly finished Landscape, Architectural, and Interior Views. 
by Mackenzie and Callow of Paris. Royal 8vo,, price I Is.; India 
Proofs, 21. 2s. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


ARCHITECTURAL WORKS, &c. 


PUBLISHED BY LONGMAN, ORME, & CO. 





I. 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL COMMAND TO THE QUEEN, 


DICTIONARY of the ARCHITECTURE and 
ARCHEOLOGY of the MIDDLE AGES. 
By Joun Brirron, F.S. A. 

Illustrated by forty-one Engravings, representing more than 200 
Architectural Details, by J. Le Keux. Royal 8vo., 2/. 16s. half-bound ; 
Med. 4to,, 5l.; Imp. 4to., 7 Guineas—to range with the ArcHiTECTURAL 
and Carneprat ANTIQUITIES. 


I. 
T. F. HUNT'S ARCHITECTURAL WORKS. 
1 INTS on PICTURESQUE DOMESTIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE; in a Series of Designs for Gate Lodges, Game- 
keepers’ Cottages, &c. 4to, New Edit. 21s, 
DESIGNS ror LODGES, GARDENERS’ HOUSES, ann orner 
BUILDINGS, tw trae MODERN or ITALIAN STYLE. 4to., 2ls. 
DESIGNS ror PARSONAGE-HOUSES, ALMS-HOUSES, &c. 
4to., 2ls. 

EXEMPLARS or TUDOR ARCHITECTURE, aparrtep to 
MODERN HABITATIONS., with illustrative Details, &c. 4to., 2/. 2s. 
*,.* The above may be had with Proof Impressions of the Plates 
on India Paper. 


III. 
BY J.C. LOUDON, ESQ. 
E NCYCLOPAEDIA of .COTTAGE, FARM, and 
4 VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE; containing 
numerous Designs for Dwellings, from the Cottage to the Villa, accom- 
panied by Remarks illustrative of the Principles of Architectural Science 


and Taste on which they are composed. New Edition; in one large 


volume Svo., price 3 in boards, containing upwards of 2,000 Engrav- 
ings. 
lV. 
A SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE. 

MHE ARCHITECTURAL MAGAZINE, 

bringing down the Progress of Improvement in Domestic Archi- 
tecture, &c. &c., to the year 1839. Edited by J. C. Lovupon, Esq. 
oe volumes Svo., with a vast number of Engravings, price 6/. 6s. 
cloth 


“ We strongly recommend the Architectural Magazine as pregnant with 
interest and instruction both to the architect and the general reader."— Times. 
7a 
In Monthly Numbers, price 2s. 6d. each plain, or 58. 6d. coloured. 
| EPTON’S LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE. 
Notes, Biographical Notice, and 
Lovpos, FLL. S. &e 


and 
A New Edition, with 
copious General Index. by J. C. 
. #e.; being the entire Works of the late Humphry 
Repton, Esq., originally published in four folio and quarto volumes. To 


be completed in twelve Monthly Numbers, with upwards of 500 Engray- 
Ings, 5 


«* No. 3 will be published on the Ist of September. 


VI. 
‘HE HISTORY axp PRINCIPLES or PAINTING 
By Tuos. Puitrirs, Esq. R.A. 8vo., 13s. cloth. ; 


Printed for the Proprietor, by CHARLE iN 





we 


—————e 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF LALLA ROOKH 


This day is published, in royal 8vo., price One Guinea, or with laa. . 


Proof Plates, Two Guineas, 


MOORES LALLA ROOKH, | Nineteenth iin 


splendidly illustrated with Thirteen highly finished Engry 
executed under the Superintendence of Mr C. Heath, from D 
Stephanoff, Meadows, E. Corbould, and Miss Corbaux. — 


printed, in 1 vol. royal 8vo., bound in fancy cloth, lettered, with om. 


mental gilding. 
London : Longman, Orme, and Co. 





D® LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPADIA- 


All the literary arrangements for completing this work yee 


concluded, the proprietors beg to inform their 

public, that there now remain to be published only twenty more 

viz. : 

Ix Histony—one volume of the History of England, two of the History 
of Ireland, two of the History of Greece, and two of Northern His. 
tory. 

Ix Biocrarny—one volume of Lives of Naval Commanders, one ¢ 
French Literary Men, one of British Poets, two of British Prog 
Writers, and two of Lives of Musicians. 

Ix NatcraL PuiLosopay—one volume on Geometry, and one on Ele. 
tricity and Magnetism ; and 

In Natura History—one volume on Shells, one on Insects, one @ 
the Habits and Instincts of Animals, and one on Taxidermy, Biblis 
graphy, &e. 

*,* A detailed Prospectus of the entire work may be had gratis of al 

Booksellers in Town and Country. 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co. ; and John Taylor. 





This day is published, 10th edit. revised and greatly enl 
AUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE; 
comprising an English Dictionary, an English Grammar, a 
Universal Gazetteer, a Classical Dictionary, a Chronological Analysisd 
General History, a Dictionary of Law Terms, &c. &c. 8s. 6d. cloth 
10s. 6d. roan gilt. 


“ We have here, in a form admirably adapted for the traveller's portmaptem, 


the most comp'ete and generally useful publication which it has ever falienw 
our lot to notice.””— Athen. 


Also, Second Edition, uniform in size and 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; 
Containing Memoirs of nearly 12,000 Individuals. 
“ A valuable repository for biographical reference.”’—Lit. Gaz. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


HAWKER ON SHOOTING, &c.—New Epitiox, 
This day is published, price 21s. cloth, 
J SSTRUCTIONS to YOUNG SPORTSMEX 
By Lieut.-Col. P. Hawker. ~ 
Eighth Edition, greatly enlarged, with several new Cut, and containing, 
altogether, 60 Plates and Woodcuts. 
‘* The very best hook we have on the subject.”— Blackwood's Mag. 
Lately published, GREENER on the GUN, 15s. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





— 





FIELD AND RURAL SPORTS. ; 
On the Ist of October will be published, Part I, to be completed in Tet 
Monthly Parts, price 5s. each, iilustrated with very numerous Engra'- 
ings on Wood, beautifully executed by R. Branston, from 
by Alken, T. Landseer, and other eminent Artists, 


EK NCYCLOPADIA of RURAL SPORTS 


By Devasere P. Braye, Esq. P 
Author of “ Outlines of Veterinary Art,” “ Canine Pathology, he. ke 
* . 


«* A Prospectus, with Specimens of the Illustrations, is ao 
m 


tion, and may be had, shortly, upon application to any bookseller 
or Country. 


London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 








This day +s published, Third Edition, 


HE MORAL OF FLOWERS. Royal & 
With 24 beautifully coloured Plates, price 30s. half-bound. 
“ Pull of exquisite pox try.”— Blackwood’s Mag. 
; By the same Author, ‘ 
THE SPIRIT OF THE WOODS. Royal 8vo., with 26 beau 
coloured Plates, 36s. half-bound. 


“« A charming volume, and one whi ithout ring 
eed gv ; ch noone can peruse without adminsé 
feeling and beautiful manner in which the suthoress introduces the ideas 90% 

sociations, that, in so many instances, are inseparably connected with ouf 
enous forest trees.’ — Magazine of Natural History. 


Loudon: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





-ES REYNELL, , : 
At the COURT JOURNAL OFFICE Londons Qn NCS Little Pultene 


+ No i9 CATHERINE STRE 


street, Golden square, 5 ‘ . by W. THOME) 
ET, STRAND, in the Parish of St Mary-leStrane, Wonca dame igen 18 


in the Parish of 
ary-le-Strand, Westminster.—June 


























HER MAJESTY’S PRINTSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY, 


Have the honour to announce that, 
BY HER MATESTY’S COMMAND, 
They are preparing for publication, among other important Engravings, 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
IN THE IMPERIAL DALMATIC ROBES, 


SEATED ON THE THRONE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
PAINTED BY GEORGE HAYTER, Esq. M.R.S.L. 





HER MAJESTY’S HISTORICAL AND PORTRAIT PAINTER. 


BY COMMAND OF HER MATESTY. 


ENGRAVING IN THE FIRST STYLE OF MEZZOTINTO, 
BY SAMUEL COUSINS, Esq. A.R.A. 








“ Her Majesty honoured Mr George Hayter, by sitting to him in the “« Her Majesty did Mr Hayter the honour to sit to him in the full 
Imperial Dalmatic Robes, worn by Her Majesty at the Coronation,” — Coronation Robes.”= Court Circular, August 14. 
Court Circular, July 28. “ Her Majesty was graciously pleased to sit to Mr Hayter for his 
“ On Saturday her Majesty did Mr Hayter the honour to sit for his whole-length portrait of her Majesty in the Dalmatic Robes.”— Court 
whole-length portrait of her Majesty in the Imperial Dalmatic Robes.” Circular, August 20. 


Court Circular, August 4. 





This whole-length Portrait of Her Majesty in her Coronation Robes, seated in the Chair of Homage on the Throne in Westminster Abbey, is 
acknowledged by the Court, and every one ie has had the : eee of seeing the Picture, to be the most correct and perfect Portrait of Her 
Majesty, and altogether the most pleasing Picture ever painted. 


The Etching is now completed, and the Plate will be finished in the course of the present year by Samuzt Cousins, Esq. A. R.A. 


Ss ©@ @&© «2 #& © 64° 8.2 «© @ eee ee oe 


Proors serorne Letrers . . 








SIZE OF THE PLATE, TWENTY-TWO INCHES BY THIRTY-ONE HIGH. 
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THE ART-UNION. 








PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 





DEDICATED, BY COMMAND, TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


THE ROYAL CORTECE 


IN WINDSOR PARK, 


WITH THE EQUESTRIAN PORTRAIT OF HER MAJESTY. 


Br Comamaxp or un Masesry, Painted by R. B, Davis, Esq. for Windsor Castle, and Engraving in the finest style of Mezzotinto, by F. Baouuy, 


| 
| 
} 
ATTENDED BY HER ILLUSTRIOUS VISITORS AND SUITE. 
| 
| 


“ We yesterday had a private view of Mr Davis's Picture of ‘The 
Royal Party in Windsor Park,’ mounted and riding with the Queen 
at their head, up the Long Walk and towards the Equestrian Statue of 
George the Third. Considerable pains have been taken in getting up 
the picture, in which Mr Davis has had all the facilities and advantages 
that could be given him by his Royal and Noble patrons, whose portraits 
are included in the work. We find her Majesty the Queen, the Duchess 
of Kent, their Majesties the King and the Queen of Belgium, the Earl 
of Uxbridge, Earl Belfast, Colonel Cavendish, Lord Lilford, Lord 
Torrington, Hon. Charles Murray, Colonel Buckley, Miss Cavendish, 
Sir George and Miss Quentin, Sir F. Stoven, Lord Alfred Paget, and 
Colonel Wemyss, with attendants, forming a lively equestrian group, 
admirably disposed before a back-ground of subdued foliage, which 
leaves the active life and character of the scene as brilliant, forcible, and 
effective in display as such a composition to be truthful must be. The 
likenesses of the whole party are excellent. The grouping is excessively 
good, and the horses are beautifully drawn and arranged with a great 
deal of skilful harmony. As a whole, it is a fine equestrian picture, 
reflecting the highest credit upon Mr Davis.”— Morning Post. 

“We have been much pleased with the group of her Majesty on 


«“ Equesrrzian Portrait or Her Maszstry.—Mr Davis has 
finished the portrait of her Majesty and her usual attendants and euitt 
on horseback, which he was commanded to paint for the Queens private 
collection. It is a very clever; and artist-like picture, and it combing | 
two things not usually found in the works of the same artist, viz, « | 
power of grouping a great variety of figures in a natural manner, anj | 
a correctness in the delineation of each individual in the gtoup which | 
secures individual identity and prevents confusion and indistinetnes, | 
The portraits are all correct,—some of them are admirable ; the scene's | 
the Long Walk in Windsor Great Park, near the Statue of George the | 
Third, with the Castle in the distance. The landscape is beautifully 
coloured, but of course it is subservient to the portraiture. The horse, 
all portraits of her Majesty's stud, are admirable representations of the | 
originals,” — Times. 

“ Tue Royat Cortrce.—The picture represents her Majesty on om 
of her favourite horses ; both the horse and royal rider are correct por. 
traits, and very felicitously executed. The group of visitors an 
attendants is admirably managed, the diversity of attitude, the variety ¢ 
eharacter, and the distinct identity of all the figures are preserved with 
great fidelity ; and though the group consists of many persons, both 





horseback, with the King and Queen of the Belgians, the Duchess of confusion and formality are avoided. As a work of art the pictureis | 


Kent, and the Court attendants. The animals, all the favourites of her . i = fl . oo s ‘ 
Majesty's stud, are executed to perfection, and as far as we can judge of high! Jning Herald. as a faithful portrait of the Queen it is matehles, 


the riders they are exceilent likenesses of the gay personages living so 
happily in the sunshine of Royalty. — Literary Gazette. 


Price—Prints, 3/. 3s. 





Proofs, 5/. 5s. Proofs before Letters, 6/. 6s. 


THE MELTON MOWBRAY BREAKFAST. 


Painted by Francis Gaayt, Esq.; Engraving in Mezzotinto, the same size as ‘ ‘The Melton Hunt,’ by Cuanres Lewis. | 
This Picture contains original Portraits of Earl Witton, Lord Garpiner, Lord Forester, Lord Kixnainp, Lord Roxzsy, Count Mave 


Sir F. Jounsrone, &c. &c. 
Prints, 3/. 3s. Proofs, 5/. 5s. Before Letters, 64. 6s. 


THE NORTHUMBERLAND HUNT. 


Engraving by T. Lurrox, from the Original Picture painted by J. W. Syow, for Sir Matthew White Ridley, Bart. 
Prints, 2i. 2s, Proofs, 3/. 3s. Before Letters, 4/. 4s. 


DEDICATED TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. 
THE MELTON HUNT, 


COMPANION TO THE ROYAL HUNT. 
Engraving in Mezzotinto from the very beautiful Picture painted by F. Gaawr, Esq., for his Grace the Duke of Wellington. 
ee very interesting Picture contains portraits of the most distinguished Sportsmen assembled for the enjoyment of the chase,—Prince Lichensteit, | 
a Trutsmansdorff, Marquis of Granby, the Earl of Wilton, the Countess of Wilton in her pony phaeton, with her son, Lord Grey de Wilton, the 
me of Darlington, Lord Gardiner, Lord Suffield, Lord Macdonald, Walter Gilmour, Esq., Hon, Mrs Villiers, Hon. Augustus Villiers, Joba 
bg Fane Sir Frederick Johnstone, Bart., Sir David Baird, Bart., the Earl of Rosslyn, Count Bathyany, Mr Haycock, William Coke, Esq, | 
Mr “ae ee mn — Fy meer _ Maur, - — eg Bart., Henry Green, Esq., Lord Cranstoune, Stephen Chapman, Esq., Mr King | 
tt, ysart, Captain Perey Williams, the Earl of Howth, the 4 i i in Fai 
gy ey, Mr Treadwell the Huntsman, with his Assistants, &c. &c. ke. 4 a ae ee roy 
Plate is engraving by an eminent Engraver, on the same grand scale as the ver 1 i ¥ ich it wi 
e et e . » On I : y popular print of ‘ The Royal Hunt,’ to which it will ém, 
both in size and interest, a perfect companion, and the impressions will be delivered strictly in ) da ea of Sohamiotion, ’ 
P e 
on . ; ; == TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Proofs : « © ° ° 


- . : . | 
Proofs before Letters « - ° ~ ‘ o 


Lately Published, : { 
THE ROYAL HUNT. 


THE MEETING OF HER MAJESTY’S STAG HOUNDS ON ASCOT HEATH. 


Engraved in the fi i : 
gra @ first style of Mezzotinto by F. Bromuey, from the much admired picture painted by F. Grant, Esq., for the Earl of Chesterfield, | 


ati as Master of the Stag Hounds Erol ! 
This highly attracti i i i i panna Barnard, : 
aw highly “ peat Portraits of his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, the Earl of Chesterfield, Earl of Wilton, Earl of ) 
e An lg eg ag erlate — Psst Alfred Paget, Lord Frederick Fitzelarence, Sir Horace Seymour, Sir Andrew & | 
pom ‘og A — sey zeonge Anson, Hon. Cecil Forrester, George Wombwell, Esq Charles Shakerley, Esq | 
Heury Seymour, Esq., Richard ‘Vyse, Eaa., Robert = Ry wage y women ag hee ye Esa. a dona i ~ 1 = 
Eon Be Bee, is Honma with ay meta ov ss Learmouth, Esq., W. Carroll, Esq., Joseph Anderson, Esq., and F, Grath | 
tints, 32. 3s, Proofs, 5i. 5s, First Proofs before letters, 61. 6s. | 


SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES RECEIVED BY HODGSON AND GRAVES, 
and |Dublishers be Special Appointment to tee DBajesty, 
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THE WORKS OF 
EDWIN LANDSEER, ESQ., R.A. 


NEARLY READY, 


THE HIGHLAND DROVERS DEPARTING FOR THE SOUTH. 


Engraving in the line manner by J. H. WATT, from the splendid Picture exhibited at the Royal Academy, painted by 
EDWIN LANDSEER, Esq., R.A., for J. Suzersuanxs, Esq. 

« The scene is laid in the Grampians, a long winding line of cattle, on their way to the South, are descending by a picturesque road; an old 
Highlander has come to the door of his cottage, and sits helpless and gazing, like one doomed never to head a drove again; friend is bidding 
farewell to friend—parting cups are filling and emptying —parting words of love or of business are uttering—dogs are gamboling—the very cattle 
seem conscious of what is passing, and are gathered here and there into groups equally natural and picturesque. Words cannot convey a sense 


the glory of colours, nor do justice to the expression of the pencil.”—Athenaum. — ; j 
The publishers are happy to report the advanced progress of this most beautiful Engraving, which they do not doubt, will, when finished, be 


the finest production of the English School of Engravers. 
Prints, 31, 3s.— Proofs, 61. 6s.—India Proofs, 10/. 10s.—India Proof before Letters, 121. 12s, 
To be delivered in the order of Subscription. 








Lately published, 
DEDICATED TO THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF ABERCORN, 


THE LOVELY CHILDREN OF THE MARQUIS OF ABERCORN. 


Most beautifully Engraved by SAMUEL COUSINS, A.R.A., from the fascinating Picture painted by EDWIN LANDSEER, Esq., R.A. 
for the Marquess of ABERCORN, 


_“ This is a charming picture of the Ladies Harriet and Beatrice Hamilton, ne of these lovely infants is lying in its cradle in all the luxury 
of idleness, with a toy in its hand ; her sister is somewhat livelier in expression and attitude, and crouched between the two lies a grave, sagacious, 
affectionate hound, no unworthy warder of treasures so precious.’’— Atheneum. 

“ This is a charming performance in which the artist has most happily availed himself of his skill in depicting the canine race.”— Lit. Gazette. 

“ This, a perfect gem, from the pencil that has contributed so many triumphs to our arts. The sweet attractive beauty of the children, and 
the life-like fidelity of the animal, in which Landseer stands alone, cannot fail of claiming universal admiration, not only from judges of the art, 
but from all those who have the faculty of appreciating the power that can create so beautiful and attractive a picture.”—New Monthly. 


Prints, 12. lls. 6d,— Proofs, 3/. 3s.— Proofs before Letters, 5/. 5s, 





Preparing for immediate publication, 
DEDICATED TO HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 


MARQUIS OF STAFFORD « LADY EVELYN LEVESON GOWER. 


Engraving in the most exquisite manner by SAMUEL COUSINS, A.R.A., from the very beautiful Picture painted by 
EDWIN LANDSEER, Esq., R.A. ; for his Grace the Duke of SUTHERLAND., K.G. 


Prints, 2/. 2s.— Proofs, 4/. 4s.—Before Letters, 61 6s. 


THE CHILDREN WITH RABBITS. 


Engraving in the finest style of Mezzotinto, from the very interesting Picture exhibited in the Royal Academy, and painted by 
EDWIN LANDSEER, Esq., R.A., for the Hon. Mrs BATHURST, 








DEDICATED TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. 


THE HIGHLAND WHISKEY STILL. 


Engraving in the most finished line manner, by ROBERT GRAVES. Esq. A.R.A., from the very perfect Picture painted by 
EDWIN LANDSEER, Esq., R.A., for his Grace the DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K,G. 


Prints, 2/, 2s,— Proofs, 4!. 4s.—India Proofs, 6!. 6s.—Proofs before Letters, &/. 8s. 





BY PERMISSION OF THE RIGHT HON. SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART., M.P. 


THE PORTRAIT OF MISS ELIZA PEE 


Engraving in the line manner, from the beautiful Picture exhibited in the Royal Academy, painted by E. LANDSEER, 
for the Right Hon. Sir ROBERT PEEL, Bart. 
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e to give the names of allthe Portraits introduced, but the following are some o 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES 


Shbendd 6 


WHO O UPY PROMINENT POSITIONS I™ 
ROYAL CORONATION PICTURE 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, — 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS AUGUSTA 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF GLOT( 
HER KOYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF CAV til) 
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rhe most flattering eulogiums have been paid by all the leading Journals to this highly interesting 
National Picture of 


7485 CORONATION, 


ture is of considerable magnitude, and contains a vast number of portraits, all of extreme fidelity, and 
e on the Picture from the living persona, all of whom have afforded the artist all the facilities he 
peated sittings, &c., of being critically correct. Her Majesty and the various members of the 
have been more than usually condescending on this occasion, and the result has been a moet 
haracteristic delineation of their respective features. Mr Hayter has had the robes, jewels, the 
nd all the appliances of the gorgeous spectacle ; and he bas made so judicious a use of the privileges 
that his detsils are admirable, and greatly assist the truth of the Picture. But this attention to 
«creat merit in @ picture of this kind, and one without which it would be defective, is not the 
lation im it: it is of a high clase of art, both as regards the general treatment of the subject, and 
f the groups, and the very masterly composition, and the admirable tone of colouring ; pe rhaps, 
«st its greatest. The picture, from its peculiar treatment, is admirably adapted for the 
ing, 80 that an opportunity will be afforded for all loyal subjects to possess themselves of the 
mportant historical event.”’—7%imes, April llth, 1830 
mtrived, with great skill, to give a fore-cround of figures, very judiciously disposed, while 
f the public is visible, as to prevent the unpleasant effect always produced on the eye by 
About the centre of the Picture the Queen i« seated on St Rdward's chair. The portrait of 
profile and presents on f the beat, because one of the least exaggerated, likenewes of the 
have seen. Itis an actual transcript of the original, combining the calm self possession 
gh rank, with the delightful artlesaness and simplicity that peculiarly belong to temale 
ng Post 
e works of art deriving their origin from the coronation of Queen Victoria, the firat plac 
representation of that splendid ceremony by Mr George Hayter, her Majesty's painter of 
I great powers of composition in subjects of this vast nature already displayed by Mr 
be has long been justly admired by the lovers of the arts, have received scope for exercise 
this gorgeous spectacle, while the justness of his taste is manifested by a strict adherence 
admirably disposed were the royal and distinguished personages most prominent on this 
varied in beauty, sex, and ave—that no artist could desire a more eplendid subject, or one 
ia ambition, and affording a fairer field for the display of his abilities. Not only has he had 
r his imagivation, but he has been honoured with repeated sittings from all the Royal and 
iced, which alone a nts for the marvellous fidelity of the portraits.”"— Morning Herald 
ie ertire scene he ner ing preeenece { the most perfect female loveliness and 
tumes of lords and ladies, the noble bearings of the former, the flower of England’s 
contribute to facilitate that «uccess which the power of Mr Hayter has eo 


genius, all 
urt Journal; 
Mr Hayter has already obtained as an bistorical, and also as @ portrait painter, justified 

e to thi rk It was known that every facility bad been afforded him by 
t iavee who officiated at the coronation bad given him 
its progress and that all the gorreous estat 
roduced has saat Mr Hayter in the costume worr 

h portrait s been taken upon the canvass on 

r, beyond question the best we have yet seen 
us distinguished persooages by whom she is 


ames paddy ur the Subseription Last for this National 
foll g Illustrious Personages 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
HBR MAJESTY THE QUEEN DOWAGER 
HiS MAJESTY THE KiNG OF BELGIUM 
HIS MAJESTY THER KING OF THE FRENCH, 
HIS MAJESTY THE KIN OF HANOVER 
he Duchess of Kent | Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland 
’ es Auguata j Hi« Grace the Duke of Nor 
His Grace the Duke of De 
His Grace the Duke of Bedt 
His Grace the Duk f Suthe 
His Grace the Duke of Argyll 
His Grace the Duke of Cleveland 
His Grace the Dike of Hamilton 
His Grace the Duke Rich 
His Grace the Duke of Northumberlar 
His Grace the Duke of Wellington 
His Grace the Duke of Koxburghe 
l 1 Chancelor, 
Lord Great Chamberlain 
Lord Lieutenant of lreland 
The Foreign Ambassadors, 
Kc. &c, & 


PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


roota, 81.8 Pr vwfore Leitera, | 


sed upon the publication of the Btching 








THE ART-UNION. 
MESSRS HODGSON AND GRAVES 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
Dedicated bp Command to Wis Royal Wighness the Duke of Sussex, 
THE ADMIRABLE PORTARIT OF 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


IN THE ROBES AND JEWELS OF STATE, ASCENDING THE THRONE OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
Painted by THOMAS SULLY, Esq., for the United States, and Engraved in the finest style of Mezzotinto by C. E. WAGSTAFF, 
Prints, 11, 1s. Proofs, 2U. 2s. India Proofs, 3/. 3s. Before Letters, 47. 4s. 


DEDICATED BY ESPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


PROUT’S SKETCHES IN FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, AND ITALY, 


Drawn from Nature, and on Stone entirely, by SAMUEL PROUT, Esq., F.S.A., Painter in Water-colours in Ordinary to her Majesty. 
Imperial folio, Tinted, 4/. 4s.—India Proofs, 5/. 5s., half bound. 








A few Copies have been Coloured, like the original Drawings, 10/. 10s., in Portfolio. 





i i i t to the peculiar talents of a great ai 
« b vol . produced in a manner to be an ornament to any collection, to remain a monumen : uli great 
Pn “a pared of the actual progress of an art which has been correctly designated ‘ the painter’s engravings,’ "= Atlas. 
“ The subjects are well chosen, and the execution of them is admirable. It is a superb and admirable volume.”—Literary Gazette. 











THE COVENANTERS’ PREACHING. 


Painted by Gronce Haavey, Esq., S.A. ; Engraved in Mezzotinto by 
Joux Baomury, from the Original Picture in the possession of 
C. Henderson, Esq. 


Prints, 2/. 2s. Proofs, 3/. 3s. Before Letters, 6/. 6s. 


THE BAPTISM OF THE COVENANTERS. 


Painted by Groncr Haavey, Esq., S.A.; Engraved in Mezzotinto by 
C, E. Wacsrarre, from the Original Picture painted for the Rev. 
Dr Slack. 


Prints, 2, 2s. Proofs, 31. 3s. Before Letters, 41. 4s. 


THE BATTLE OF THE COVENANTERS AT 
DRUMCLOG, 


Engraved by C. E. Wacstarre, from the celebrated Picture painted 
by Groncr Harvey, Esq., in the collection of J. P. Muspratt, Esq. 


Prints, 2/. 2s. Proofs, 3/. 3s. Before Letters, 4. 4s. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT IN HIS_ STUDY 


AT ABBOTSFORD. 


Painted by Wittiam Atay, R.A., and Engraved by Joux Buasn, 
Prints, 1/. 1s, Proofs, 2/, 2s. India, 3/. 3s. Before Letters, 4/ & 


BURNS IN HIS COTTAGE, 
COMPOSING THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Painted by Wa. Attay, Esq.. R.A. ; Engraved by Jouw Buaxm, 
Esq., F.R.S., as a companion Print to Sir Walter Scott in his Stuy 
at Abbotsford, by the same Artist. 


Prints, 14 1s. Proofs, 2! 2s. India P roofs, 3/. 3s. 
India, before Letters, 4/. 4s. 


Wearly Ready. 
THE CATECHISM. 


Engraving in Mezzotinto by F. Bromiey, from the pleasing Pictur 
painted by Grorce Harvey, Esq. S. A., for H. Macconnell, Ex, 


Prints, 2/. 2s. Proofs, 3/. 3s. Before Letters, 4/. 4s: 





DEDICATED TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. 
THE VILLAGE CARD-PLAYERS, 
COMPANION TO WILKIE’S BLIND FIDDLER. 


Engraved in the finest style of Mezzotinto by C. G. LEWIS, from the very beautiful Cabinet Picture, painted by Sir DAVID WILKIE, RA, 
for his Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester. 


Prints, 12. lls. 6. 


Proofs, 31. 3s. 


Before Letters, 52 5s. 


DEDICATED, BY ESPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY, 


THE CRAND CANAL, VENICE. 


Painted by J. M. W. TURNER, Esq., R.A. ; engraved in line by W. MILLER. 


Prints, 1/. lls. 6d. Proofs, Si. 3s. 


Engraved in Mezzotinto by C, 


India Proofs, 5i. 5s. 


Before Letters, 61. 6s. 


THE VILLAGE FESTIVAL. 


G. LEWIS, from the celebrated chef d'euvre of Sir DAVID WILKIE, R.A,, in the National Gallery, painted for 


the late Mr Angerstein, 


Prints, 2/. 2s, 


Proofs, 4l. 4s. 


Before Letters, 6/. 6s. 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY, 


THE WORKS OF SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, P.R-A 


PART VI, CONTAINING 


THE LADY WALLSCOURT. MISS MURRAY. 


Prints, 12s. Proofs, 12. 10s. 


JOHN KEMBLE, as Hamlet. 
Proofs before Letters, 1. 11s. 6d. 


*." Part VII will be published on the Ist October. 














THE ART-UNION, 
————————— eee 


MESSRS HODGSON AND GRAVES, 


Beg most particularly to direct the attention of AMATEURS to their extensive and valuable 
COLLECTION OF ANCIENT ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS, 


which they have added to their former exgensive Stock purchased during several recent Foreign journeys in France, Holland and Italy, and from the 


DISTINGUISHED CABINETS OF MARSHAL MASSENA AND MONSIEUR SEITIVAUX: 


Collected by the former during his memorable Campaigns, and by the latter, when Paymaster to the Army of Napoleon in Italy, 















CABINETS ALIKE DISTINGUISHED FOR THE 


BEAUTY AND RARITY OF THE ENCRAVINGS, 
Amongst which are the Works of 


: MARC ANTONIO, JULIO BONASONE, ALBERT DURER, 
i] REMBRANDT, BERGHEM, VISSCHER, 
AND 


NEARLY ALL THE GREAT NAMES OF THE EARLY MASTERS, 


In the modern part of the Collection are the most distinguished Works of the Great Engravers of the present Era— 
RAPHAEL MORGHEN, LONGHI, DESNOYERS, MULLER, RICHOMME, 
LIGNON, MASSARD, FORSTER, &c. &. 


PROOFS OF THE LAST SUPPER, THE TRANSFIGURATION, AND THE AURORA, BY MORGHEN, THE 
MADONNA DI S. SISTO, AND THE ST. JOHN, OF MULLER, THE GALATEA OF RICHOMME, 
MARRIAGE OF THE VIRGIN AND MAGDALEN OF CORREGGIO, BY LONGHI, &c. &e, 


COMPLETE SET OF THE WORKS OF WILLE, 


WITH PROOFS OF HIS MOST CELEBRATED PRODUCTIONS, 


| THE CAPITAL WORKS OF WOOLLETT, PROOFS, 


AND THE MOST CELEBRATED 


WORKS OF HOGARTH, STRANGE, BARTOLOZZI, VIVARES, SHARP, &c. &c. 
Complete Sets of the Works of WILKIE; Proofs on India Paper. &c, &c. &c, 





Messrs HODGSON and GRAVES also beg leave to inform COLLECTORS that they have a most extensive Series of 


ENGRAVED BRITISH AND FOREIGN PORTRAITS, 


From the Earliest to the Present Time, including many of great scarcity, admirably adapted to the purpose of Jllustration of Historical Works 
and engraved by the most celebrated Engravers of their time. 


WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS, 


By Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., Turner, R.A., Stanfield, R.A., Roberts, R.A., Bonin, on, Prout, Lewis, Derby, Scandreth, Hunt, Vickers, 
Bright, Nash, Bentley, &c. &e., and the exquisite series original Drawings 







BY CLARKSON STANFIELD, ESQ. R.A. OF THE MOSELLE, THE RHINE, AND THE MEUSE. 
Messrs HODGSON and GRAVES have also in their Gallery two magnificent PICTURES, by DAVID ROBERTS, Esq., A. R. A. 
THE CIRALDA TOWER, SEVILLE, AND THE CATHEDRAL OF BURCOS; 

The two finest Productions of this very talented Artist, and Painted by him during his residence in Spain. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE AND HIS MAN FRIDAY, BY ALEX. FRASER, WELLINGTON AT WATERLOO, 
BY A. COOPER, ESQ. R.A. AND MANY OTHER HIGHLY ESTEEMED WORKS BY 
DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS OF THE PRESENT TIME. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE ART-UNION. [ave 


MESSRS HODGSON AND GRAVES, 
HER MAJESTY’S PRINTSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY, 


Have the honour to announce that they have long had in preparation, 
UNDER THE MOST EXALTED PATRONAGE, 


A series of Engravings, Illustrative and Commemmorative of 


WELLINGTON AND WATERLOO. 


THE FIRST 


THE DISPATCH AFTER BATTLE. 


Painted and Engraved in Mezzotinto by JOHN BURNET, Esq. 
Prints, 2/, 2s. Proofs, 41. 4s. Before Letters, 61. 6s. 


THE SECOND 


THE WATERLOO HEROES 


COMMEMORATING THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE. 
Painted by J. P. KNIGHT, Esq. Engraving in Mezzotinto by F. BROMLEY. 


For this very interesting Picture Mr KNIGHT has been honoured with numerous sittings from the distinguished personages represented, whe 
have all been painted at once into the picture, without the use of intermediate and hasty sketches; and the publishers are happy to state that the 
highest praise has been bestowed upon this Picture by all who have yet seen it. 


Price to Subscribers: Prints, 4/. 4s. Proofs, 8i. 8s. Before Letters, 12/. 12s. 
THE THIRD IS 


AN EQUALLY INTERESTING HISTORICAL EVENT 


Which they have the pleasure to state has been undertaken by Mr LANDSEER, 


JUST PUBLISHED, JUST PUBLISHED, 


The best and most faithful a; , The beatiful Engraving, 
PULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT Pax ) In Mezzotinto, by F. BROMLEY, of 


OF HIS GRACE 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
Engraved by G. H. PHILLIPS. 


WELLINGTON AT WATERLOO 
Painted by A. COOPER, R.A. 


From the capital Picture Z t Prints, 12, 1s.-- Proofs, 20. 2s, -- Before Letters, .& 
By JOHN SIMPSON. 


ee This interesting Picture contains Portraits d 
Painted for the United Service Club. . La f & his Grace the Duke of Wellington, Mant 
Prints, 1, 11s. 64.—Proofs, 31. 35.—Before 3 nih a) YX (ety ae Blucher, Lord Hill, the Marquess of Angles 
. a f. Sa wt Y ~ veh 
Letters, 5/. os. Lei0 BLS May ie Oe Sir Thomas Picton, &c. &c. 


THE CHELSEA PENSIONERS 


READING THE GAZETTE OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
Painted by Sir DAVID WILKIE, R.A., and Engrav possession 
IE, RA., sngraved by JOHN J ; igi i i i 
His Grace the Duke of WELLINGTON, KO ear ron a es ™ ' 


“ This Picture was painted for His Grace the Duke of WELLIN 


which at Warex.oo closed our triumphs over NAPOLEON on land GTON jin the year 1822, and commemorates that great and final vou 


as that of Traratcar closed them by sea,” 
Prints, 3l. 3s, Proofs, 61. 6s, India, 101. 10s, Before Letters, 12/. 12s. 


DEDICATED TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G, 


THE MELTON HUNT, 


COMPANION To THE ROYAL HUNT. 
' ed Sportsmen a 
beautiful Picture painted by F. GRANT, E 


Containing Portraits of all th istingui 
all the most distinguish ssembled for the enjoyment of the Chase, Engraving in Mezzotinto, from thew 


‘q-, forhis GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. 


Prints, 38/1. 3s, Proofs, 5i. 5s. Proofs before Letters, 61. 6s. 








